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Now Ready. 


NEW LATIN GRAMMAR! 


Not a mere compilation. Every page bears the impress of its 
author’s thorough scholarship and long experience in teaching. 
Special attention is invited to the syntax and exercises. 


A NEW LATIN READER! 


The wants of the beginner in reading Latin have been kept con- 
stantly in view in the preparation of this book. The new orthog- 
raphy is used. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


CASAR’S GALLIC WAR! 


The only one presenting the latest German edition of Cwsar’s 
The Vocabulary will be found especially full. Etymolo- 
Abundant notes, 


text. 
gies receive more consideration than usual. 
maps, ete., leave nothing to be desired. 

Teachers of Latin, dissatisfied with their present text-books, 
are invited to examine this new series. 


K. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 


17 and 19 South Sixth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
N. E. Agent, JOHN VAUGHN, 75 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


| Books in the Direct Line 


Educational Progress. 


TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES.: 
Net price. 
Blaisdell’s Our Bodies and How We Live, $ .60 
Blaisdell’s How to Keep Well, . 
Blaisdell’s Child’s Book of Health, . 


GRAMMAR, Etc. 
Ready), 
Campbell’s Hand- Book of English 
Peabody’s Hand-Book of Conversation, . 
Soule & Campbell’s Pronouncing Hand-Book, 


Hand-Book of Blunders, 
Bigelow’s Hand-Book of 
Forgotten Meanings, . 40 


Mrs. Hopkins’ Educational 40 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Jane Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters (Schl Ed.), 50 
Jane Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters Prove their 

Sisterhood (School Edition), -50 
Jane Andrews’ Geographical Plays (6 nos.),ea .15 
Jane Andrews’ Geographical Plays ( in 1 vol.) .80 
Louisa Parsons Hopkins’ Hand-Book of the Earth, .40 


ELEMENTARY WORK, 
Bent’s Hints on Language, 


Grant’s Arithmetic for Young Children, 
Grant’s Exercises for the Improvement of the 


40 
40 


HISTORIES. 


Towle’s People’ History of England, 1.20 
Underwood's (Guest) Hand-Book of Eng. History, 1.20 
50 
-80 


Dodge's Stories of American History (Schl Ed.), 
Mrs. Monroe’s Story of Our Country, 


Jane Andrews’ Ten Boys who ee on me mene 
. from Long Ago to Now, 


Higginson’s of American Bx. 
plorers, 1. 
READERS. 


Tweed’s Graded Supplementary hon 
Numbers), per dozen, 


Tweed’s Graded Supplementary Weaders. 3 Years | 
(each year bound), each, 


Tougs “Eadited by Ww. 
ms, 


Fletcher’s Advanced Recitations, 20 
The Book of — by 
ley Warner, . 
LITERATURE. 
Underwood's Hand-Book of English Literature, 2.00 
Underwood's Handbook of American Literature, 2.00 


Blaisdell’s Outlines for of Gas, 
sies (New Edition), . 1, 


Higginson’s Short Studies of Amesionn Autheovs, 40 
SPEAKERS, Ete. 


Baker's Popular Speaker, 
Senses in Young Children, . 40 | Baker's Premium 
MORALS AND MANNERS, Baker’s Prize Speaker, 80 
Wiggin’s Lessons on Manners (School Edition), .80 | Baker's Handy Speaker, 80 
The Columbian Speaker, , ate .60 
DR. MANTON’S Fobes’ Five-minute Declamations, 40 
Field Botany, ° -40 | Fobes’ Five-minute Recitations, . .40 
Beginnings with the Microscope ° -40 | Little Pieces for Little Speakers, 48 
Taxidermy, «+ -40 | Fobes’ Elocution Simplified, at 40 
Insects, Kirby’s Vocal and Action Language, 1.00 
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"LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


A STATH ADOPTION. 
October I9th, 1886. 


Smith’s Primer of Physiology and Hygiene 


—— AND 


Smith’s Elementary Physiology and Hygiene|' 


in the Public 


Were unanimously adopted by the State Board of Education for exclusive use 
Schools of SOUTH CAROLINA. 


THE PRIMER, for Introduction, 30 cents. 


THE ELEMENTARY, “ - 50 cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PRINCIPLES OF HYGIENE, 


Including the essentials of Anatomy and Physiology. For Tie 
By Ezra M. Hunt, A.M., M.D., Se.D., Tenth President of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Assoc’ n; Sec’ y of the State Board of Health of 


N. J.; Instructor in Hygiene i in the State Normal School of N. J. 
12mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 400 Pages. 


For Introduction or Examination, 90 cts. 
Publishers, NEw YorRK and CHICAGO. 


REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STE 
l. They are especially adapted for school purposes. 
2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 
3. They are in use throughout the United States. 
4. Are of American manufacture. _ 
5. They are durable and easy-writing. 


PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCHOOLS. 
. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 
Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
8. The best should always be used in schools. 
9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 
10. Every pen is warranted. 


HARPERS’ 


GRADED 


ARITHMETICS. 


BOOBS. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


I. Series in two books. 

II. Combination of oral and written work. 
Il. Minimum of theory and maximum of practice. 
IV. Practical character of the problems. 


V. Adaptation in arrangement and method to the mental growth 


of children. 


VI. The results of the best professional skill and experience, em- 


bodying the true spirit of reform in arithmetical teaching. 


We beg leave to announce that we have ready a key to the problems in “ Harpers’ Second Book in Arithmetic,’ and shall 


be pleased to mail a copy to any teacher, on receipt of 80 cents. 


Send for our Price List, giving terms for introducing “ Harpers’ Arithmetics.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York, 
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W. H. WALMSLEY & 
Manuf’ ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 

free. 


of 32 pages 
Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

[a MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 4% 
Catalogue on application. 


Boose 228-8 

SEEESS 
| 28 
| 


924 ‘Chestnut St... PHILADELPHIA, 
Makers ane Importers of 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


Mention Journal.] And Laboratory Supplies. 


J. B. Lippincott & 


G. S. PERRY, 73 Fulton St., Boston. 
THE SCHOOL SUPPLY & Pun. Co., 


717 Market Philadelphia. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


AGENTS. Manufactured by 


GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. 


Manufacturers of 
THE CELEBRATED 
“TRIUMPH ” 
“PARAGON ” 
School Desks. 


OVER ONE MILLION IN USE. 


The ONLY DOVETAILED 
school Furniture in the world. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO.., Gen’l School Furnishers, 


Largest Manufacturers in 
the United States of 
GLOBES, 
TELLUSIANS, 
MAPS CHARTS, 
BLACKBOARDS, 
DUSTLESS CRAYONS, 
and ERASERS, 
CUBE-BROOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, etc. 
Im; ool A 
tor 
Send for descriptive circulars 


Git sey A. HL ANDREWS & CO 


You Need 


The most effective medicine, for the cure 
of any serious ailment. If you are suf- 
fering from Scrofula, General Debility, 
Stomach, Liver, or Kidney diseases, try 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla — the safest, best, and 
most economical blood purifier in use. 


For many years I was troubled with 
a Liver and Kidney complaint. Hearing 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla very highly recom- 
mended, I decided to try it,and have done 
so with the most satisfactory results. I 
am convinced that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is 


The Best Remedy 
—_ compounded, for diseases caused by 
ure blood.— Edward W. Richardson, 
waukee, Wis. 


" have found Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a more 
effectual remedy, in the ulcerous forms of 
Serofula, than any other we_ possess.— 
James Lull, M. D., Potsdam, N. Y. 


I have taken, within the past year, sev- 
eral bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 
find it admirably adapted to the needs of 
an impoverished system. As a blood 
purifier, and as a tonic, I am convinced 
that this wonderful preparation has no 
equal. — Charles C. Dame, Pastor Congre- 
Church, Andover, Me. 


Ayer’ s Sarsaparilla, 


a J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Boid by all all ice $1; "six botties, gs. 


J. H. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


BERGE 


PHYSICAL & 


Cosntagee of Physical Instruments for 
ogue of Apparatas. 
Oatalogue ef Telescopes. 
atalegue of Anatomical Moedeis. 


CHEMICAL. APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. 
High Schools and 


TEST INSTRUMENTS 
SEND AND LANTERNS 
ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


538 Arch S., PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 


DR. A. FONTAINE’S PREPARATION 


DEVELOPS BEAUTIFUL 
FORM, the efféct of which is per- 
manent. Where a fine bust exists 


cere thanks and entbus 
1 am in dally receipt of letters ex- 
pressing delight. e extracts: 

“It proves highly satisfactory.” 
ne am delighted at the result,” 

“Tt has done wonders for me.” 
“It has worked like a charm.” 
“I am perfectly delighted it.” 
Mailed secure from observation on receipt of $1.00. 1 also 
have elegant Face Creams and Jellies, Wrinkle Paste, Fat- 
tening Auburnine, Depliatory, Acnine, Freckle 
Lotion, ete., ete. Sealed circulars, 4 cents, 
MADAME FONTAINE, 19 East 14th 8t., N. ¥. 


town, or ward, of the best paying 

business in the world. Any person 

who can devote a few hours to writing each 

week. No canvassing. As an evidence of 

eg faith send two references and five cents 
fall particulars. 


THEO. NOEL, Chicago, Ill. 


$ WILL SECURE control in one 


Reduced to 25 Cents! 


Manual of Gymnastics. 


PRACTICAL anp PROGRESSIVE. 


Address New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


— 


Are You Going to New Orleans or Florida? 


{If so, you can go via the Monon RovureE, via Louis- 
ville of Cincinnati, and see the Mammoth Cave, Nash- 
ville, Blount Sprin , Birmingham, Montgomery 
Mobile, and the Gulf coast, for the same money tha 
will take you through the dreary. uninhabited Missis- 
sippiswamps; we are confident that you cannot select 
a line to the South, enjo ing half the advantages that 
are possessed by the MONON RouTE and ite South- 
ern connections. 

When you decide to go South, make up your mind 

to travel over the line that passes through the best 
country and gives you the best places to stop over. 
This is the Monon Routes, in connec- 
tion with the Louisville and Nashville and the Cinein- 
nati, Southern Railways ; Pullman Palace Sleepers, 
Palace Coaches, double daily trains. The best to 
Cincinnati, Louisville, New Orleans, or Florida. 
For full information, descriptive books, mphletg, 
ete., address E. O. McCormick, Gen’l Northern 
Pass’r Agt. Monon Route, 73 Clark St., Chicago, or 
Wm. 8. ALDWIN, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., 183 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 


NEW CHARTS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY.™@ 


NEW, SIMPLE, CHEAP. 


ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Send for circulars and special information to 
MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 


ARR 
VANDUZEN & 


0. 


Send six cents for age, am ond 
A PRIZ receive free a costly io good 
which will help all, either eer. 
to more money right ever than anything else in this 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure 
Terms mailed free. TruE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


made bea Mines pat 
pins: To introduce, price only 
H. H. Mineral st, 


, MEDICAL MINUTES 


THIRD EDITION. 


An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, etc., with 
colored engravings, 112 


or, 
. J. LEWIS, 
129 Friendshi Street, 
Providence. R. I. 


25,000 vols. of ancientand modern 
— and scarce Books offered for 
pend Ser tried to ob. 
ccess. 
rican, an. German man ad French 7 Books. 


KST K PIANOS, 


ORGANS, 
Decker Bros. Pianos, 


159 Tremont Sr., Boston, Mass. 


6: Library, 50 cts, 


Book Clubs 
ov The Li Revolution 
makes a big forward movement. lustrated 


Catalogue, 182 pages, may be hed for 4 cents, 


Catalogue, and particulars, 
Address JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
Pearl St., New York. Mention this paper. 


usical, far-sounding, and highly satis- 
Bells for Sehocis, ete. 


Deseriptions and prices on application. 
ILE 


purge, salve or je 


Instant relief. Final cure and never 


THE GOLDEN RULE. 


A Revigious Famity WEEKLY. 


Suitableforall Denominations. 
Pre-eminently a Sunday School Paper, 


REPRESENTING THE SOCIETY OF 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


An Organization of Over 7000 Members. 


$2.00 a year. Lower rates to clubs. 


Send for Sample Copy. Address 


THE GOLDEN RULE, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW GRAPES, 


Niagara and Empire State, 50c. each, and all 
other new and old varieties, Guaranteed, true to 
name. Quality positively umsurpassed. At the 
lowest prices in America we believe. Mailing a 
specialty. Send for PRICE LIST. 

J. ELLETSON, 
Auburn Nurseries, Auburn, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted. 
One Lady Agent 


Or gentleman wanted,in each town in U. 8. to canvass 
for a beautifully illustrated family magazine, now in 
its twelfth year; $150 a year with splendid premiums 
to every subscriber. An experienced canvas*er can 
earn from $30 to $40 a week. Any smart man or 
woman can do well. For sample copies and Agents’ 
Circular, address 

THE COTTAGE HEARTH CO., Boston, Mass. 


ACCENTS WANTED 


Forthe New 
BIoGRAPHY—Now 


EVERY-DAY LIFE 


An Illustrated Biography of 
the Great American Fresi- 
dent, from an eng New 
Wii writ 


THOSE WHO KNEW HIM, 
dress 
MASON & FOWLER, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED in every town for * McClellan’s 

Own Story,” revealing the secret 
history of the first two years of the War for the Un- 
ion, with letters to his young wife from the battle- 
fields; statements and documents that will dispel all 
prejudice, 1 vol.. W. H. THompe- 
SON & Co., 32 Hawley 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


Gough, WMAN AB- 
6800s sponta we 


Give Frtra eights. 
D. WORTHINGTON & 


$30 a week and expenses 


a returns. Noindelicacy. Neither 
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Journal of Education. 


A WHEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance, 


CLUB RATES, For OnE Year, TO ONE ADDRESS: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERIOAN $3.00 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Gnd 4.75 
AMERIOAN TEACHER and 3.25 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEACHER, and EDUCATION, 5.50 


[Written for the JOURNAL.) 
IN YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


BY EMMA SHAW. 


Was ever grander Temple made ? 

No stone by human builder laid! 

Each wall, each vast Cathedral spire 
Which’ mutely points each soul up higher 
Rose at our Father's spoken word 

When, at Creation’s dawn, ’twas heard. 
O’er all he bent a cloudless dome 

(Fit emblem of our Heavenly home), 

A ceaseless anthem circles round 
Where'er the falling waters sound ; 

The sermon on each rocky wall 

Is written, to be read of all! 

Where is the man whose soul's not stirred 
Far more than e’er by mortal word ? 

He surely is a senseless clod 

Who lifts no thought to Nature’s God 
While gazing on this scene sublime, 
Whose memory’!] last throughout all time. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Scrence must be acquired before it can be applied, 
and no science can be acquired without habits of study. 
The mere facts of science do not constitute science, but a 
determination and relation of these facts to each other. 
—E. H. Cook, Potsdam, N. Y. 


THE TEACHER should not be of that stern and solemn 
visage, that cold and distant sort of don’t-come-near-me 
expression, which is so repellent to the loving heart of 
childhood. There should be no acidulous taste of vinegar 
about her lips. —Supt. J. S. Shoup, Woodbury Co., Ia. 


No sadder sight in school management is found than 
to see the principal of a school dawdling to his school- 
house ten minutes after every teacher has been on duty 
and when half the pupils are congregated on the play- 
ground. It is at times when the young people are at 
semi-liberty that the watchfulness and study and direction 
of the principal are needed.—Colorado School Journal. 


Dur1né the last half, or even quarter, of a century, the 
educational world has moved forward in many directions. 
The movement may have been {retrograde sometimes, but 
on the whole it has been toward advanced positions, some 
of which are well occupied to-day. ‘To say that the old 
ideas and methods of education are as good as the later 
is much like saying that the old stage-coach and the tallow 
candle are as good as the modern railway and the electric 
light—Lowell School Committee. 


Tue best teachers are not those who never make mis- 
takes, but those who never make the same mistake twice. 
Many things can be learned only by experience. No one 
can understand all the peculiarities of the human mind. 
Some new phase of character is seen every day. It is 
natural to err under such circumstances, but we should 
each day rise above our faults. No one need ever hope 
to obtain perfection. He must be strong indeed who 
hever repeats a mistake. Each day weak places in our 
methods should be strengthened.—Hducational Weekly. 


THe value of the high school as a stimulant to the 
schools below cannot be overestimated. Although a small 
per cent. of public-school pupils complete the high-school 


It is susceptible of easy proof that seventy-five per cent. 
of all high-school pupils would never receive instruction 
in the higher branches except for the free high school. 
It is an old lie that a little learning is a dangerous thing. 
No matter how humble the walk in life may be, the use 
fulness of him who travels it is greatly increased by a 
liberal education.—H. 8. Ingraham, Seattle, Wash. Ter. 


Tue folly of learning only the forms of words is well 
illustrated in the following sentences written by pupils at 
various tests: “I am ready for the vicissitudes of life.” 
“Doctor Smith pronounced the boy in a very nautical 
condition.” ‘The salutary was delivered in Latin.” 
“Her dress was embalmed with lace.” “He made a 
stratagem and hung it on the wall.” ‘Queen Elizabeth 
benighted Raleigh.” _ Being required to use a synonym 
of mount, one of our little boys, after consulting his dic- 
tionary but not his teacher, wrote: ‘Mr. Jones soared 
his horse and rode away.”—G. A. Littlefield, Newport, 
R. I. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.— (I.)* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL. D., 
Head Master of Boston Normal School. 


If any one enters upon the reading of this series of 
articles under the impression that the writer is about to 
unfold a new theory of education, conditioned upon the 
destruction of all past and present theories, and to estab- 
lish wholly new methods of teaching based upon this new 
theory, let him change his expectations, or lay aside the 
paper and abandon the reading altogether. For the writer 
is not an iconoclast. He believes that modern education 
is a growth rather than a human creation; and that any 
education which is to come in the future, especially any 
better education, is to be a development from what now 
is. Consequently, he believes the duty of the hour for 
all well-wishers of the common schools to be, not destruc- 
tion, but improvement. The aim of these papers will, 
therefore, be to change the present system of education 
into a better system. 

Is the reader a veteran student and philosopher in edu- 
cation, one who is desirous and capable of starting with 
the broadest and deepest principles, and wishes only to be 
led to some new applications in special subjects, let 
him, too, turn aside. The writer disclaims all intention to 
philosophize for philosophers, or to guide the scientific 
student of education in his researches in fields hitherto 
wholly unexplored. He has had a wide experience in 
teaching, and claims to have been a careful student of 
some phases of the subject for many years; and he has 
so far adopted the views of his friends as to think that 
“ probably” he may be able to make some suggestions, 
which may be useful to young and earnest students. 

But even young students of education should guard 
themselves, at the outset, against the specious but delusive 
assumption, that they can learn wisdom from even a wise 
man, without patient, systematic, and persevering labor 
performed by themselves. Accept no man’s authority in 
education where it is possible to obtain knowledge at first- 
hand. General principles have but little guiding force 
except to those in whose minds they stand as inductions 
from personal observation. We often listen to a lecture, 
or read an essay, and then, if we understand it, flatter 
ourselves that we are in the same mental condition as the 
author. If an essay leads you to observe what the writer 
has observed, and to think the writer’s thoughts, you may 
be at his point of view; but not otherwise. The value of 
experience lies in its acquisition ; it cannot be communi- 
cated. Until the walk that your neighbor takes improves 
your appetite, and the breakfast that he eats strengthens 
your body, do not expect to derive much power from 
another’s thinking. 

The aim of these papers, therefore, will be: (1) to 
lead the young student of pedagogy to a practical etudy 
of psychology,—to a, systematic course of introspection 


course, yet the majority of them look to that end, and 
continue much longer in school than they otherwise would. 


and observation, so that the laws of mental stimylation, 


activity, and development will lie in his mind as indue- 
tions from his own internal and external observations ; (2) 
to direct his attention to such of these psychological facts 
as will bring before his mind the more important general 
principles by which all good teaching must be governed, 
and according to which it must be conducted, so that 
these educational principles will be deductiqns from his 
own inductions; and (3) so to direct his attention to the 
elements in the processes of teaching and learning, to the 
means to be used to secure these processes, and to the re- 
lation of both elements and means to the principles of ed- 
ucation which he has gained, that his teaching will be in 
conformity with, and guided by his deduced principles. 

A mere imitator is never a good teacher; neither is he 
who does as he is told because he is told. He who is 


obliged to follow another is a slave. He only is free who - 


is guided by his own reason; and only freemen can train 
for freedom. Let every young teacher, then, who reads 
these papers, resolve to work and think in the directions 
indieated, and to receive nothing on trust. Let him ae- 
cept no fact in psychology, in principles, or in methods, 
unless it is capable of being grounded in his own experi- 
ence. Whenever an example is stated, do not rest till 
you are able to match it by other examples of a similar 
character. A general law is not a general law to you till 
you can apply it in all cases; it is not a law to you unless 
it is either an induction from your experience, or depends 
upon such induction. Therefore never rest with the mere 
understanding of a principle that is stated. Put it to the 
test of application ; challenge its truth, and never rest sat- 
isfied till it is either proved false or true. 

But do not conclude that all you do not comprehend is 
false. That is presumptuous. We sometimes hear rea- 
soning which, if stated in full, would run thus : Nothing 
is true that I cannot understand. I do not understand this 
proposition ; therefore it is false. Be not over hasty to 
condemn ; for what has been carefully thought out prob- 
ably contains some truth, even if it wants clearness in ex- 
pression. The real value of these papers will lie not so 
much in the truth told, however, as in the incitement to 
honest thinking. Failing in this, they will fail of their 
chief aim. ; 


* Copyright, 1886, 


IMPORTANCE OF PROFESSIONAL READ- 
ING FOR TEACHERS. 


BY DR. EDWARD BROOKS. 


The importance of professional reading to teachers is 
inestimable. No teacher can dispense with it without 
serious loss to himself and his pupils. This is true in 
respect to both the trained and the untrained teacher. 
To the untrained and inexperienced teacher, professional 
reading is a school of methods,—the best possible substi- 
tute for the course in the normal school. This is so evi- 
dent that it need not be argued. Its value to the edu- 
cated and experienced teacher may not be so apparent ; 
and a few words on that part of the subject will perhaps 
seem more appropriate. A few points will be briefly 
stated. 

1. Professional reading keeps fresh in the mind of the 
teacher the principles and methods of education. In the 
routine of the schoolroom we are apt to forget, or lose 
sight of, the principles which underlie our methods. Our 
work then loses that vitality and power with which the 
conscious grasp of principles inspires it, and we become 
formal and mechanical. Methods, too, unused for a 
time, slip away from the memory, which needs to be re 
freshed by the reading of professional literature. 

2. Professional reading gives clearer views of the 
principles and methods already known. Our knowledge 
of anything is seldom perfect ; a principle grows in sig- 
nificance by thought and reflection. Professional reading 
presents these principles in different lights, and leads to 
further reflection, and thus to a clearer conception of 


them. It is the constant experience of the thoughtful 
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teacher that his principles of instruction seem to enlarge 
in meaning and value as the years go by. 

3. Professional reading enlarges one’s knowledge of 
the principles and methods of teaching. No one teacher, 
whatever his advantages, has exhausted the theory of edu- 
cation. Now and then some one presents a new principle 
or method, or a more suggestive statement, or a happier 
application of an old one. Not to read the professional 
literature of the day is to miss the new thoughts of the 
new thinkers on the theory and practice of teaching. 

4. Professional reading especially makes one ac- 
quainted with the improvements in the practice of teach- 
ing. While but little can be added to our stock of the 
principles of education, new and valuable applications of 
these principles are being constantly made. Even old 
methods may be improved by some slight modification or 
varied adoption of them. Aun ingenious teacher fre- 
quently hits upon such improvement ; its novelty attracts 
attention, and it is published ; the reader of professional 
literature becomes familiar with it and tests it, and, if 
found valuable, adds it to the stock of methods already 
in use. 

5. Professional reading keeps one informed in respect 
to the educational movements of the age. Education 
keeps pace with the progress of the age. School systems 
are being changed, courses of study are being modified, 
new institutions are being established, new laws of educa- 
tion are being enacted, new men are coming to the front, 
ete. Knowledge of these things, which can be acquired 
only by reading the current educational literature of the 
day, enlarges one’s views of education and tends to deepen 
one’s interest in the work. 

6. Professional reading brings one in contact with the 
leading teachers of the country. Our educational liter- 
ature is the product of some of the best minds of the age ; 
and to come in contact with these minds is itself an edu- 
cation. They shape our thought, elevate our conceptions, 
cultivate esprit de corps, and make us feel that we are 
members of a profession worthy of our best thought and 
efforts. 

7. Professional reading thus gives inspiration to the 
work of a teacher. In education, inspiration is better 


He found her, to-day, however, in an attitude of deep 
dejection, her head in her hand, her elbow on her desk, 
and her brow contracted, as she gazed at a paper before 
her. 

“Oh, will you please tell me at once,” cried she, 
“what I can do for a case like this! Here’s a boy who 
can not spell. Just look at this examination paper in 
physiology. The word itself in the very heading, you see, 
is spelt p-h-i-s. Nervous is n-e-r-v-e-o-u-s ; anatomy 
has two t's; animal is spelt with an e, and vege- 
table with an i ; nutrition endsin s-i-o-n, and membrane is 
written like that tissue supposed to be within his cranium. 
The adjective mucous and noun mucus are used inter- 
changeably. He writes of the ‘ bicepts ’ muscle, of vocal 
‘chords,’ and the ‘erycord’ cartilage; while as for 
pharynx and wsophagus, peritoneum and aorta,—they 
would be unrecognizable terms except for the context. 
What shall I do?” 

The committeeman laughed in what the schoolma’am 
felt to be a heartless manner. “ Well, this does seem to 
be a pretty bad case,” he said; “ but I wouldn’t feel so 
sad if I were you. It’s not a capital crime to be a bad 
speller, you know, and considering his youth and good 
character otherwise, we may be able to get him off with a 
light sentence. Seriously, however, this is no joking mat- 
ter, and the case must be investigated. Is he a dull or 
lazy boy?” 

““No; Charlie is brighter than the average in other 
studies, and always works hard.” 

** Well, then, I should say he needs to be taught the 
derivation of words,—what they come from, and what 
they mean, because their roots are thus and so. Now I 
think this new handbook we have just introduced will be 
the very thing youneed. Here are roots, prefixes, and 
suffixes, from both Latin and Greek; and knowing these, 
how can one go wrong in spelling a word ?” 

“ Knowledge of roots, prefixes, and suffixes is of great 
value, of course; but it doesn’t meet every difficulty, by 
any means. Take this word physiology. If Charlie 
should stop to remember that it came from the Greek 
phusis, nature, and logos, a discourse, he would surely get 
confused, for the word has come to us through the Latin, 


than instruction; and educational reading is especially physiologia, and got altered some on the way. The same 


adapted to give this inspiration. It fills the heart with a 
feeling of love for, and a spirit of consecration to, our 
duties. It gives us higher ideals of our work, and in- 
creases our devotion to it. Devotion is the key-note of a 
teacher’s success ; and few means can be found to cultivate 
this spirit so successfully as professional reading. 

8. Finally, the lack of professional reading is attended 
with a loss of skill and devotion. A teacher who does 
not read becomes narrow and illiberal in his views and 
methods, with his ideas and sympathies restricted to his 
own little sphere ; he begins to think his own methods are 
right, and all others are wrong. He falls into ruts, and 
loses the freshness and zest of novelty and change. He 
misses the inspiration that comes from a contact with 
other minds, and at last becomes an educational fossil, 
fit only to be laid on the shelf as a curiosity of the past. 
All teachers who do not wish to become educational fossils 
should read good educational literature, which the leading 
educational journals of the country so abundantly supply. 


THE SPELLING PROBLEM. 
BY JEAN KINCAID. 


School was dismissed, and the committeeman, his pro- 
fessional duties in other quarters being done, strolled into 
the schoolma’am’s room for a little relaxation. 

If truth were told, he rather enjoyed talking with the 
schoolma’am. To be sure she often posed him with 
knotty educational problems,—questions which never oc- 
eurred to him, but which she found often enough in the 
attempt to work out practically the beautiful theories of 
which he could talk so eloquently and so smoothly. But 
she was always in “dead earnest” about something or 
another, and her fervor and enthusiasm entertained him. 
He liked to see her eyes sparkle and her cheeks glow as 
she roused to the defence of some pet idea, and it is to be 
feared that he was sometimes guilty of feigning skepti- 
cism and raising imaginary objections concerning some 
cherished belief of hers, for the sake of being convinced 

of error in so pleasant a manner. ° 


thing is true of many other words, and in some cases one 
has to choose between prefixes or suffixes which are nearly 
alike. Dis, for example, ‘sometimes implies separation, 
but commonly privation or negation, equivalent to the 
particle wn; while de, the Latin preposition meaning 
from, or away from, used as a prefix, denotes sometimes 
separation, removal, sometimes negation.’ Given the 
root struo, and these prefixes, and how is one to know 
whether to spell the word destroy or distroy ?” 

“Well, then teach him the rules for spelling,” said the 
committeeman, slightly chagrined. “Here’s this word 
‘nerveous’; if he had known that words ending in e lose 
this letter on taking a suffix beginning with a vowel, he 
need not have misspelled that.” 

“ But we have rules to apply in so few cases, compara- 
tively speaking. And if we had a complete set, that 
would cover every word in the language, do you think he 
would recall them when he cannot remember these words 
which he sees every day before him ?” 

“Then I’m afraid you will have to give Charlie up as 

a hopeless case, after all,—quite incurable. They say there 
are people to whom learning to spell is a physical im- 
possibility.” 
The schoolma’am had kept her eyes upon the unfor- 
tunate examination paper, and an idea seemed to be 
slowly evolving therefrom. At the committeeman’s last 
words she sprang up in some excitement, exclaiming, 

“That's it! that’s just the trouble with him,—a purely 
physical matter. It’s his eyes /” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Why ! don’t you understand? He has never really 
seen these words yet. Here’s this word ‘ physiology’ ; it 
is in the title of the text-book which he has been holding 
in his hand each day for weeks, and oceurs on the top 
line of every page in the volume; and just think of his 
misspelling it after all that! It’s because he has never 
looked at it attentively and understandingly, and so he 
does not recollect the form; p-h-i-s looks as correct to 
him as p-h-y-s. I was reading, only the other day, that 
deaf-mutes invariably spelled correctly, and now I under- 
stand why. Spelling is, of course, taught them exclusively 


by appeal to the sense of sight; they understand and 
grasp words in no other way. Now let me see; I can 
teach in that way, and—” 

“ Are you going to condemn your pupils to utter silence 
and communicate with them by the deaf and dumb al- 
phabet?” asked the committeeman, in great apparent 
humility. 

“TI could as soon dam up Niagara as stop their tongues. 
No; Ishall just devote myself to training their eyes to see 
words, after this. Spelling at sight,—that’s a good idea, 
to go with reading at sight. After they have read a 
few pages, have them close their books and write a dozen 
or score of words, which I will select from what they have 
just read. Ask them, unexpectedly, to spell words from 
their text-books, which they use in recitation, and words 
from the newspapers. Oh, I can think of a dozen ways! 
In a week’s time I can get them into the habit of looking 
closely at new words encountered in general reading or 
their text-books, for fear they may be called upon to spell 
them, and if I can keep that habit up till it is fixed with 
them, why! then the battle is gained, and my children 
will all be good spellers.” 

She clapped her hands and smiled so brightly that the 
committeeman smiled too, and kept on smiling all the 
way down the street toward home. 


THAT DULL BOY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER VI.—IN PREPARATION, 


“This is the night 
or fordoes Ine quite.” 


That either makes me 
— Shakespeare. 


Success ebbs and flows like the sea, and a series of successes is 
usually followed by a series of blunders, and a season of praise by one 
of criticism. Life in any public way is a business done usually on 
credit, discounting success by a heavy rate of interest in mistakes. 
The man who finally wins is he who “lies low’’ when praises 
come, husbands his courage, looks after his defences, and stocks 
with essentials the commissariat of heart and head against the time 
when pride will be humbled and prosperity jeopardized. It is high 
art to know how to expend no surplus energy when others praise, 
and command every power when the criticisms set strongly against us. 
Alten Winthrop had been on the flood tide of popularity. Ben 
Bolton was his only annoyance, and the difficulties connected with 
him had reached a climax. He sat down and wrote Millie the 
letter with which the last chapter closed, and then went out to 
make a few calls with a view to fortifying himself among the peo- 
ple in case any disturbance did arise on the morrow at school. 
Isn’t it strange how suddenly we awake to a sense of duty and priv- 
ilege when any selfish end is te be gained ? The most unsocial man 
will shake hands graciously and smile serenely upon everybody 
when he wants a political office. It would have been better for 
Winthrop to have set out on his first tour of visitation ten days 
earlier. 

His first call was upon a rough, brusque keeper of a semi-public 
house, where the gossip of the neighborhood focused itself, the men 
bringing in at night the gossip of their wives by day. This was the 
most influential political and social center in town; and though the 
natives spent little for drink, they were always on hand for a treat 
when an open-handed traveler spent a social evening among them. 

The Sunday evening previous Winthrop had delivered a temper- 
ance lecture, such as half-fledged young men are apt to deliver, in 
which the liquor dealer came in for the lion’s share of attention, 
and now the keeper of the hotel, with Aroostook frankness, expressed 
his mind to the teacher, who was in no condition of mind or heart 
to receive it. 

From the hotel Winthrop went directly to a home where he knew 
the head of the family sympathized with his temperance views; but 
the man was an atheist, and bitter on all religious matters, and he 
criticised the schoolmaster for having so much Bible in school and 
using the schoolroom for a Sunday-school. 

Wondering if he really had any friends in the settlement, Winthrop 
walked aimlessly, saying to himself that, after all, his success had 
been largely with women, old and young, and he doubted whether 
the manly element of society had really said anything in his praise. 
Too buoyant to be permanently depressed, he whistled away and 
suid ‘‘ He ‘ guessed’ he could win in the battle of life so long as 
he had the mothers and sisters on his side,’’ which meditation led 
him to call upon a brilliant little black-eyed widow, who had three 
charming girls in his school, of whose devotion there could be 
no question. Here he was sure of just the comfort he needed, but, 
before he left, some word had been dropped, he could never re- 
member what it was or how it came in, but the impression was 
inerasable that there was a scandal brewing because of his devotion 
to Mrs. Clara Bolton, of whom every bright woman in the settle- 
ment was jealous. 

Such was the evening before, the much-dreaded day, with a re- 
vengeful, dull boy. 

Unwittingly Alten had availed himself of one of the most service- 
able principles of discipline. The philosophy of schoolboy malice 
is that it gathers its electricity much as a thunder-storm does. 
Some circumstance tends to disturb the even distribution of imag- 
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eles diffasion of the atmosphere is disturbed, and these 
eccentricities and states of mind concentrate in envy, jealousy, anger, 
sulkiness, or obstinacy, with a cumulative force until they are over- 
charged, when the superabundance of electricity must explode. 
Happy the teacher who knows how to have this discharge itself 
harmlessly, or can draw it out of the child’s mental atmosphere 
imperceptibly. Whoever comes in disciplinary contact with a 
strong physique when the mind is charged with the electricity of 
malice, envy, or jealousy, takes risks that a judicious teachér will 
avoid when practicable. 

Ben Bolton had been weeks in getting surcharged with the elec- 
tricity of hatred, anger, and malice, and his vigorous physical but 
crude mental nature was in condition for a terrible explosion, and 
he was anxious to discharge the fury of his cumulative wrath upon 
the schoolmaster. Many a man would have made an issue, drawn 
his fire, and taken the consequences, Wirithrop little realized how 
artfully he was availing himself of principles of philosophy. It 
was with him common sense, pure and simple, and this is the high- 
est philosophy. 

As was indicated in his letter to his sister Millie, Winthrop had 
allowed Ben’s insolence to go unpunished when the school closed, 
waiting till another day before he asserted his authority. That 
delay was high disciplinary art, for Ben had reached the height of 
his capability for holding his gathering emotions, and he could not 
wait till morning. The explosion came as soon as he was out of 
school, first through brag and bluster among the boys, to whom he 
accused the master of cowardice; through fractious, insolent con- 
duct at home; and, finally, among the cattle, kicking and pound- 
ing miscellaneously, hurling the pitchfork across the barn, breaking 
it by the act. At length his mind was entirely freed from its vicious 
spirit. The next morning he was as unlike what he had been since 
Alten’s coming as the atmosphere after a shower is unlike that be- 
fore the rain clarified it. He went to school early, ready to make 
any reasonable amends for his past conduct. He had only the 


pleasantest feeling toward the teacher now, and he only feared his 


pride would stand in the way of his acknowledgment of his error. 
He went early hoping to meet Mr. Winthrop alone, but the teacher 


was late, and all the older boys were on hand early to see the fun. 

It was a perfect morning, and, to the astonishment of all, Ben 
was in a better frame of mind than they remembered ever to have 
seen him. When they chaffed him he took it good-naturedly, 
and they soon forgot what brought them together, and a wrestling 
mateh was extemporized, in the excitement of which Ben literally 
forgot his troubles. He was in the best possible condition for 
wrestling. Mind and body were elastic, and, for the first time in 
his life, he was able to throw every one of his mates every time by 
any test. This exercise was the crowning need of body and mind, 
working off as it did the last lingering influences of his bad mood. 

This was the physical and mental condition of the lad when the 


teacher, full of misgivings, but resolute in purpose to conquer a 
peace or abandon the settlement and the profession forever, walked 


up the yard. 


THE TIDES. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Education : 

Your contributor to the JouRNAL of Sept. 16 offers a very 
unique explanation of the tides. Yet it does not, I believe, con- 
sider all the elements. His explanation, like most others, neg- 
lects that element which is of most consequence to a satisfactory 


solution of this question. I refer to the centrifugal force generated 
by the motion of the earth and moon about their common center of 
gravity. A conteption of this is difficult to some pupils, but may 
be made simple by taking the mass of the earth as eighty times 
that of the moon, and the distance between their centers as 240,000 
miles. The common center of gravity is, then, about one-eightieth 
of this distance from the center of the earth: i.e. it is inside the 
earth’s crust, about 3000 miles from the center, and on a line con- 
necting the center of the earth and the center of the moon. 


If we give due importance to the centrifugal force generated 
about this common center 


of gravity, whether acting 
in conjunction with, or in 
opposition to, the attraction 


a AT. 


C.F. 


of the moon, we can readily 
explain the presence of the 
opposed tide. 

In the accompanying figure, consider both the attractive force 
of the moon and the centrifugal force about the common center of 
gravity C, at the three points, A, E, and B. Since A is nearest the 
moon, the attractive force is greatest at A, less at E, and least at B. 
The centrifugal forces at A, E, and B are in the ratio of their 
respective distances from C, 1,000, 3,000, and 7,000 miles; ¢. ¢. 
the centrifugal force is greatest at B, less at E, and least at A. 

At the point E,—the center of the earth,—the attractive and cen- 
trifugal forces must be equal, else no motion in a circle could take 
place. This fact enables us to understand the relation of all the 
forces at A and B: for C. F. at A is less than (4% of) the C. F. at 
E. C.F. atE=At. F atE. At. F. at E is less than At. F. 
at A. Consequently, At. F. at A ‘s greater than the C. F. at A. The 
water is acted on by the sum of these forces, and makes a high tide. 

At B the case is different. At. F. at B is less than the At. F. 
atE. At. F.atE =. F. at E. ©. F. at E is Jess than (} of) 
the C. F. at B. Consequently, the At. F. at B is less than the 
C. F. at B. The tide here is caused by the difference of these two 
orces, and is, of course, less than at A. There are, then, active 
forces both at A and B suffieient to cause the tide in each place. 
Is this “‘ the post, somewhere out in space, to which the waters may 
be hitched”? T have purposely omitted the force of the sun, as 


ye, emotional, or volitional influences and tendencies, much a 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


“Every boy is a gentleman, and every girl a lady,” 
was a most effective comment that we heard a master use 
at an opportune time last week. 


A Goon test question: “If you buy nine three-cent 
sfamps, and give a fifty-cent piece in payment, how much 
change will you receive?” We once gavethis question to 
forty classes, half of them of pupils above twelve years of 
age, and in every class there were several failures. 


“THe pupil who is not prompt spoils the record and 
appearance of the whole class,” said a teacher in whose 
school we were recently. We never saw equal prompt- 
ness and harmony of movement. Little things well done 
have great weight with a class, and indicate real power 
in the teacher. 


HYGIENE THROUGH THE SENSES.—(L.) 


BY LULU M. BAGLEY. 


In preparing a series of lessons on the human body for 
a class of children in the lower grammar grade, whose 
ages ranged from seven to ten years, I felt that the suc- 
cess of the work would depend upon our keeping as far as 
possible from text-book repetition. The dry facts of 
structure will not tend to interest the younger children ; 
and it seems to me that very few experiments will be of 
value to them. If the teachers in the primary and lower 
grammar grades succeed in giving the children clear ideas 
on the principles of sanitation, and lead them to apply 
this knowledge to habits of taking a proper care of thei: 
bodies, they will do much for the proper study of phys- 
iology. 

A series of lessons can be arranged with a view to sys- 
tematic development that will prove of interest to the 
children. In teaching hygiene we find that “ variety is 
the spice” of the lesson in presenting it to the children ; 
and, while we try to make these lessons a pleasure to 
them and a means of helping their physical development, 
we must be sure that we are doing all that we may to se- 
sure their physical comfort while they are with us. Give 
them, several times during a session, opportunities of 
stretching their muscles, filling their lungs with pure air ; 
insist upon a proper manner in walking, sitting, and stand- 
ing. My boys and girls know why I wish them to fold 
their arms behind them rather than in front of them; 
why I do not allow them to tip-toe across the room. Give 
the children your reasons for requiring certain things of 
them ; show them the utility of that which you teach them. 

Our first lesson is to be objective, and will furnish us 
with a short exercise in language and spelling. 

The children sit before me with their bright faces eager 
for what they term a “ surprise-lesson.” I say: “Chil- 
dren, on my way to school this morning I saw sevetal 
‘beautiful houses, and I shall describe one of them to you. 
It was not more than three feet in 


i. height, and had but two windows ; 

mM these had fringed curtains. The most 

\ wonderful thing about this house was, 

os i that it moved without being pushed 

\ a helped. Can any one here tell me 
Ske ul the proper name for this house ?” 


The hands are raised, and John 


thinks that I saw a ship. 

“ No, it was not a ship.” 

Mary is very sure that it was a car. Frank ventures, 
A new-fashioned bicycle.” 

After several children have guessed without success, I 
give them another point: “ The roof of this house was 
not made of slate or shingles, but was covered with some- 
thing very fine and silky.” 

At last Frank, who has been discovered reasoning and 
deducing, electrifies the others by declaring that my sur- 
prise-house must be ‘ somebody,’—“ a boy or girl.” 

The children are now very ready to tell me that the dif- 
ferent things used in building a house are called materials; 
and, by suggestions or questions, are led to tell what their 
bodies are made of, and to point out the principal parts of 


the body. 
As each of the following words were used, we placed 


't would not affect the form of reasoning. 
blin, Ind., 1886, C, ALDERSON. 


lesson of the day: Body, bodies, flesh, covered, wonderful, 
built, thatched, learned, discovered, materials, principal, 
frame-work. 

The words are studied for a few moments, and written 
twice; they are then erased, and the children write the 
following sentences, dictated by one of themselves : 

“T have learned that my body is made of flesh and 
bone, covered with skin.” : 

“The principal parts of my body are my head, my 
trunk, arms, hands, legs, and feet.” 

When the sentences are written, opposite rows exchange 
slates; one of the children reads a sentence to me, tells 
us if it is a statement or inquiry, and indicates noun, ad- 
jective, and verb; another child spells aloud each werd. 
If a word is misspelled on any slate, it is marked; and 
when the slate is returned to the owner, must be correctly 
written two or three times. This takes but a few seconds, 
and generally “ fixes” the word. 

Our inital lesson on hygiene has been given; our point 
gained,—that of arousing the children’s interest for the 
subject; and they are eager for another “ surprise-lesson ” 
about themselves, which we mentally resolve shall be 
“ ventilation.” 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. — (VIL.) 
BY ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, A. M., BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Section V.—Non-METALLIC ELEMENTS. 


ITI. Oxygen. O. 

Supplies.—Mercurie oxide, potassic chlorate, splinters of wood, 
powdered sulphur, phosphorus match, iron wire, clay pipe. 

Exp. 37.—Preparation : Heat strongly mercuric oxide 
(HgO) in the bowl of a clay pipe. Hold a glowing 
splinter of wood over it. 

Observation. — What is the color of the gas which 
forms’ What effect does it have on the glowing splinter ? 
What collects on the bowl of the pipe? (Call the escap- 
ing gas oxygen.) 

Inference.—What did the heat do to HgO? Write the 
reaction. 

Exp. 38.—Properties : Place enough potassic chlorate 
KCIO,) in the bowl of a pipe to half fill it. Heat quite 
strongly. After it has melted the gas comes off in larger 
quantities. Hold a glowing splinter of wood over it, as 
in the previous experiment. 

Observation. — What is the effect on the glowing 
splinter ? 

Inference.—What gas is formed? What property is 
shown? What affinities are the reason for this ? 

Exp. 39.—Mboisten the end of a splinter of wood, dip 
it into powdered sulphur (S), light it and hold above the 
bowl of the pipe while the O is escaping. 

Observation.—With what color of flame does the S 
burn before holding in the O? vigorously or feebly ? 
How does it burn in the O? With what colored fumes? 
Call the fumes sulphur dioxide (SO,). 

Inference —What affinity of O is shown? Write the 
reaction. What do these experiments teach about the 
air? How? 

Exp. 40.—Hold a phosphorus (P) match over the 
bowl of the pipe, in the gas; touch the phosphorus end 
with a hot wire. 

Observation. — How does the P burn? With what 
colored fumes? Call them phosphorous pentoxide 
(P,0,). 

Inference.—What affinity of O is shown? 
reaction. 

Exp. 41.—Reaction: After the gas ceases to form 
cool the pipe, take out the residue. 

Observation.—W hat color is it ? 
ride (KCl). 

Inference.—W hat is the reaction for the formation of — 
O from KCIO, ? 

Recitation Work (to be derived from the experiments). 
1. What physical and chemical properties of oxygen 
are shown ? 

2. What is the peculiar property of oxygen ? 

3. What are the uses of O on account of these prop- 
erties ? 

4. What is an oxide ? 
5. What is combustion ? 


Write the 


Call it potassic chlo- 


Note.—The other usual experiments can be performed with this 


them on the blackboard, and these furnish the spelling-' apparatus, 
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6. Name HgO, SO,, Fe,0,, Fe,0, P,0,, H.0, CO., 
PbO, CuO. Pb,O,. 


7. Derive a rule for naming oxides. 


QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND REFERENCE. 


28. Show that oxygen is a constituent of vegetable and animal 


matter. 
29. Why does oxygen cause substances to burn ? 


30. What is iron rust? Why do moist metals rust more than 
dry metals ? Why does salt water rust more than fresh water ? 
What other metals than iron rust ? 

31. What is decay ? What is becoming of decaying vegetable 
and animal matter ? How can foul cisterns be purified ? 

32. Why does cider (aleohol) change to vinegar (acetic acid) ? 

33. What, in brief, does oxygen do in the human body ? 

34. State a case of spontaneous combustion, and explain it. 

35. Who discovered oxygen? About what time in our history ? 
How did he discover it? What were the former opinions about 
combustion ? 

36. What does the word “‘ oxygen’? mean? Why ? 


A DEVICE FOR TEACHING PERCENTAGE. 


BY L. R. KLEMM, PH. D., HAMILTON, 0. 


[The 100 circle is the standard of measurement. ]} 


ay 


Draw this figure on the board, and then ask in quick “succession 
such questions as : — 

(a) What is 5per cent. of 240? of 140? of 120? of 80? of 
20 ? ete. 

(5) Eight is 5 per cent. of what? 10? 4? 1? 12? ete. 

(c) Twenty is what per cent. of 200? 8 of 80? ete. 

There is an immense number of questions for mental drill in this 
device; and when the subject of percentage is introduced, the 
figure will make the comprehension easy. 


A CHEAP HYDROGEN SULPHIDE GENERATOR. 
BY SAMUEL F. TOWER, BALTIMORE. 


Few of the teachers of chemistry in our high schools have funds 
enough at their disposal to warrant the purchase of a Kipp’s gas 
generator for the laboratory. And yet, if they wish to do any work 
in qualitative analysis, one is almost indispensable; and it is very 
convenient also in experiments involving the use of hydrogen. 

The generator described below is simple, and easily made; will 
give astream of gas whenever wanted ; does not need cleaning more 
than once a week ; and is, withal, inexpensive. 

The materials needed are: Two bottles (one of about eight ounce 
capacity, and the other holding from one to two quarts), glass 
tubing, rubber tubing, rub- 
ber stopper with two holes, 
compressor, and some pebbles. - 
In the small bottle near the 
bottom, bore a hole slightly 
larger than the glass tubing. 
Take a piece of tubing about 
six inches longer than the 
large bottle, and bend it at 
right angles a few inches from 
the end. Put the long arm b 
through one hole in the stop- 
per, and through the other 
hole put one arm of a piece 
of tubing bent nearly to the ‘ 


shape of a letter V. KRAK KA KRY 

Attach short pice ot 
rabber tubing to the other 
end of the V, and on this put the compressor. Fill the large bottle 
with pebbles to the depth of an inch and a half, and on these pat 
the sulphide of iron in /umps. 

Now put the stopper in the bottle, earefully working the long 
tube through the pebbles to the bottom. With a piece of rubber 
tubing fit the other arm of the long tube tightly into the hole in the 
small bottle, which must rest upon a box or shelf at the proper 
height. Fill the bottle (a) with sulphuric acid properly dilated, 
and allow it to run into (b). Gas will soon be generated, and by its 
engi 0-4 force the acid back into (a). To obtain a stream of 
gas, release the pressure on the rubber tubing at d ight 
of the acid will force the gas out. ee eee 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


In answer to a request of the JouRNAL for a list of the most de- 
sirable professional works for teachers, the following were selected. 
The figures after the titles denote the number of times the book 


was named. 


Quick’s Educational Reformers. 17. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching.—Page. 15. 

Lectures on Teaching.—Fitch. 12. 

Bain’s Education as a Science. 11. i 

Compayreé’s Pedagogy. 11. 

Seience and Art of Education.— Payne. 11. 

Education—Intellectual, Moral, and Physical.—Spencer. 10. 

Sully’s Psychology. 9. 

Philosophy of Education.—Tate. 8. 

Swett’s Methods of Teaching. 8. 

Talks on Teaching.—Parker. 7. 

Currie’s Common School Education. 7. 

Hailmann’s Lectures on Pedagogy. 6. 

Lectures on Teaching.— Payne. 6. 

History of Theories of Education.—Browning. 5. 

Art of School Management.— Baldwin. 5. 

Emile.—Rosseau. 4. 

In the School Room.—Hart. 4. 

Sehool Management.—Landon. 4. 

Quincy Methods.—Parker. 4. 

Outline Study of Man.— Hopkins. 4. 

Life of Horace Mann.—Mrs. Horace Mann. 4. 

Lectures of Horace Mann. 3. 

Cyclopedia of Education.—Kiddle and Schem. 3, 

Normal Methods. —Brooks. 3. 

Elements of Pedagogy.— White. 3. 

Pestalozzi’s Leonard (2) and Gertrude. 3. 

Reminiscences of Froebel.— Mrs. Horace Mann. 3. 

Manual of Elementary Instruction.—Sheldon. 3. 

Life and Work of Pestalozzi.—AKriisi. 3. 

Rosenkranz’s Pedagogics.—Brackett. 3. 

Oreutt’s Teacher’s Manual and School Keeping. 3. 
. The Teacher.—Abdott. 2. 

The Child.—Kriege (trans.). 2. 

Education by Doing. —Anna Johnson. 2. 

Adams’ Free Schools of the United States. 2. 

Laurie’s Amos Comenius. 2. 

Currie’s Early and Infant School Education. 2. 

Gow’s Morals and Manners. 2. 

The Education of Man.—Froebel. 2. 

Object Teaching and Methods.— Barnard, 2. 

Object Lessons. —Calkins, 2. - 

Pedagogy.— Hewett. 2. 

Life of Laura Bridgman. 2. 

Life of Dr. Arnold.— Stanley. 2. 

Scheol Economy.— Wickersham. 2. 

Edueation Abroad.—Northrup. 2. 

Principles and Practice of Teaching.—J. Johonnot. 2. 

Porter’s Elements of Intellectual Science. 2. 

Garney’s Human Culture. 1. 

True Order of Studies.—Hi/l. 1. 

Teacher's Assistant.—Northend. 1. 

Payne’s School Supervision. 1. 

Seguin on Education. 1. 

Education by Work.— Baroness Von Buelow. 1. 

School-Room Guide.—De Graff. 1. 

Education and Educators.—Kay. 1. 

School Management.— Holbrook. 1. 

Grube’s Method.—Soldan. 1. 

Carpenter’s Mental Physiology. 1. 

Barton’s Culture of the Observing Faculties. 1. 

Province of Method in Teaching.—Hoose. 1. 

Relations of Mind and Brain.—Calderwood. 1. 

Kindergartner’s Guide.—Peabody. 1. 

Sex in Education.—Clark. 1. 

No Sex in Education.—Duffy. 1. 

History of Education in Europe.—Barnard, 1. 

On Teaching—Its Ends and Means.—Calderwood. 1. 

How to Secure and Retain Attention.—Hughes. 1. 

Mistakes in Teaching.—Hughes. 1. 

Cultivation of Senses. 1. 

The Schoolmaster.—Emerson. 1. 

Froebel’s Education of Man.—Miss Peabody. 1. 

Thring’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 1. 

Power and Aathority of School Officers.— Harper. 1. 

Bain’s Mind and Body. 1. 

Martineau’s Household Education. 1. 

Latham’s Action of Examinations. 1. 

Philbrick’s City School Systems. 1. 

American Education.—Mansfield. 1. 

How to Teach a Graded School.—Trainer. 1. 

Life of Ascham. 1. 

Oral Trainiog.— Barnard. 1. 

Object Lessons.—Sheldon. 1. 

Mayo’s Talks with Teachers. 1. 

Abbott’s Moral Influence in the Education of the Young. 1. 

Jewell’s School Government. 1. 


Peabody’s Record of Mr. Alcott’s School. 1. 


We append a list of the educators who replied to our note, with 
samples of a few of the letters, that all may judge of the conditions. 
Justice to these writers requires us to say that several of them have 
written to us since sending in their lists, stating that they had not 
had opportunity to examine thoroughly White’s Elements of Peda- 
gogy, Compayré’s History of Education, Rosenkranz’s Pedagogies, 
or Payne's Contributions to Science of Education,—books which will 
rank among the leading works on Pedagogy written in, or translated 
into, English. 


Prof. W. H. PAYNE, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Prest. Ropt. ALLYN, Southern Ill. Normal Univ., Carbondale. 
Prest. E. E. Smiru, Normal School, Fayetteville, N. C. 
Gen. T. J. MORGAN, State Normal School, Providence, R. I. 
Gro. A. Bacon, Editor Academy, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Prest. W. J. MILNE, Ph.D. ,State Normal School,Geneseo, N. Y. 
F. E, STRATTON, M.A., High School, Davenport, 
Saran M. TAYLOR, Training School, Portland, Me. 
F. B. PALMER, Ph.D., State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 
Hon. EpwArp CoNnANT, Normal School, Randolph, Vt. 
Prest. W. D. PARKER, State Normal School, River Falls, Wis. 
J. G. Scort, State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 
Prof. S. N. FeLLows, State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 
HALL, School, Dayton, O. 

rest. ELIZABETH K. MATTHEWS, Des Moines Trainin i“ 
Supt. A. W. Epson, Jersey City, N. J. pon 
Prest. Gro. L. OsBORNE, State Normal Sch., Warrensburg, Mo. 


Prest. A. R. TAYLOR, State Normal School, Emporia, Kan. 

Hon. Joun Swett, San Francisco, Cal. 

Supt. L. H. Jones, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Prest. R. WoopBuRyY, Normal School, Castine, Me. 

My Dear Mr. Winship:—It is very difficult to make a list of 
beoks without knowing what kind of teachers they are for. I gave 
the following list at Saratoga. . . . . I am sure all these 
books are good, though of course they are not all the good books. 
The moment I can find the time I will write for you an article on 
** What Teachers Should Read.” 

Very W. H. Payne. 


A. E. Wrnsutp,— Dear Sir :—Inclosed please find partial list of 
books for teachers. It is difficult to make a complete list, and 
more difficult to suggest an order of excellence, so much depends 
on the needs of the individual. 


Yours truly, THOMAS J. MoRGAN. 


PROOF- READING.* 


PROOF-SHEET MARKED FOR CORRECTION. 


/ severfl differing opinions exist as to 
the individual by wom the art of printing was 7) 
first discovered; yet all authorities concur in 
admitting Peter Schoeffer to be the person’ aps. 
who invented cast metal types, having learned 
* & the art of of cutling the letters from the Gu- 
3:] tenbergs/ he is also supposed to have been 
6 the first whoengraved on copper plates. The’ /-/ 
following testimony is preseved in the family, * 9) 
__Ascheffenburg : 
(‘Peter Schoeffer, of Gernsheim, perceiving Caps 
we/ his master Fausts design, and being himself 


"As (desirous \ ardently) to improve the art, found 


in a matrix, that the letters might easily be 
singly cast/ instead of bieng He pri- 
“| vately cuf matrices$ for the whole alphabet: 
Faust was so pleased with the contrivange, 
at he promised- Peter to give him hjsonly 
Gaughter Christina in marriage, promise 3 
—vhich he soon after performed. 
19 ffi i 204 
ut there were many Alifficulties at first 
with these /e/fers, as Ahere had been before a 
i 3 
the being soft / 
to support thg“force of the im 1 pression: but 


KEY TO THE ABOVE. 


To correct a wrong letter, word, or mark of punctuation, draw a 
line through it, and place the correction by a line in the margin 
(see 1,5). 8,80 placed, means leave out (4); 9, turn an 
inverted character’’ (2); 1. c. (lower case), “‘ change from capitals 
to small letters”; w.f. (wrong font), ‘‘ wrong type’? (17); +, 4 
** bad letter ’’ (20). 

Changes in type are indicated by a line or lines under the word, 
as follows : ===, put in capitals’ (3). “‘ put in 
small capitals’ (3). , ‘put in Italie,’ or ‘change from 
Roman to Italic, or from Italie to Roman’’ (3). The indicated 
changes should also be written in the margin, thus: Caps, ‘. 
Caps., Rom., Ital. (3). 

If a word, letter, space, dr mark of punctuation has been left 
out, the omission should be indicated by a caret, and the correction 
placed in the margin (8, 15, 19), where % means ‘‘ more space” 
(6); |-|, hyphen omitted” (7); “—, ‘‘less space”? (9); 
‘Selose up’? (21) ; [ or {, ‘‘begin a new paragraph”’ 
(10); no, “‘no paragraph’’ (18); ‘‘insert an apos- 
trophe, a star, a superior figure,’’ or whatever mark is placed in 
the ¥ for reference (11); out, s.c., ‘‘ words omitted, see copy.”’ 

The transposition of words is marked by a line drawn under one 
and over the other, and tr, is placed in the margin (12). 1! calls 
attention to a space or quadrat standing up (14). When anything 
that ought to remain has been erased, put dots under it, and write 
“ stet’’ in the margin (13). Letters standing out of line are marked 
asin 16. [] means ‘‘ raise to a proper level’’; {j, ‘‘ depress to 4 
proper level’ ; ** move to the left.’’ 


PUNCTUATION MARKS, 


, Comma. } Parentheses. ~ The Long, or Macron. 
; Semicolon. Brackets. * The Short, or Breve. 
: Colon. - Hyphen. Diwresis. 

Period. Apostrophe. 5 Cedilla. 
— Dash. ° A ute accent. A Caret. 

? Interrogation. ~ Grave accent. ***? Quotation marks. 

! Exclamation. * Cireumflex accent. B 

Paragraph. ~ Circumflex, or Tilde. 


Prest, Eow. P. WATERBURY, State Normal Sch. Albany, N.Y. 
Prest. R. C. NoRTON, State Normal School,Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


— Huzen’s Complete Spelling-Book. 
* See editorial on “ Correcting Exercises.” 


| 
| 
| 
4 
f 
ad 
\) 
RNA | out (by the good providence of God) the 5 
method of cutting the characters sel, 
r this defect’ was soon remedied, by mixing 
3 2 12 
a substance with the metal which sufficiently 4, 
bafdened if 


au 


Nov. 4, 1886. 
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FACTS. 


WORDS. 

7reas, ‘y. 
al—suiei dal. 
Appa lachian —la’chian. 
Expert (noun)—expert’. 
Dado—dia‘do, not da’do. 
Visor—viz' or, not vi'zor. 
Won't—wOnt, not wiint, 
Ally—al-ly’ ; allies—allies’. 
Frequent—(verb)—frequent’. 
Ornate—or nate, not ornate’, 
Inquiry—inqui'ry, not inquiry. 
Laundry—lte not lawn 
oology—z0-ol ogy, not zoo-ol’ogy. 
Meningitis—meningi tis, not gé’tis. 
Epizootic—epizo-ot'ie, not zoot‘ic. 
Bomb—biim ; bombard—bumbard’. 
Interesting—in teresting, not interest’ing. 


Such expressionsas two first, three last, are often criticised, but are 
fully sanctioned by usage ; as,— 

My two last letters.’’— Addison, 

two first lines.’’— Blair. 

‘* At the two last schools.’’—Johnson. 

‘‘ The three first of his longer poems.’’—Southey. 

Arnold says, ‘* Persons write first three to prevent the seeming 
absurdity of implying that more than one thing can be first; but it 
is equally absurd to talk about the first three when, as often hap- 
pens, there is no second three.” Besides, if the criticism is just, 
first and last, and indeed all superlatives, can be used only with 
singular noans; and itis equally improper to speak of the first years 
of a lawyer’s practice, the first essays of a writer, the two wisest 
men, or the two tallest men. For, if we insist that there can be but 
one first, it is clear there can be but one wisest man, one tallest 
man, ete. But we do not commonly speak of the wisest two men, 
the tallest two men. The general rule seems to be, that the word 
to which we wish to call special attention is placed first. Both 
forms are proper, and are used by the best writers.— Tweed ’s 
Grammar for Common Schools. 


MEASUREMENTS, 


= 
| 6 — Q = 
|_ 
a 6 la a 
_ 
-| 6 -| j— 
+ 
-3|-|— 
_- ei 
ta 
_|_ 
2 — 5S 
| 6 on 
7 
3 |S ~ 
— 
2— | 


COMPLICATIONS OF TITLES OF CHARLES DICKENS’ NOVELS. 


The following was recited by a young actor, Edwin Drew, at a 

ndon celebration of the anniversary of Dickens’ birth : 

“Oliver Twist, who had seen some hard times in the battle ot 
life, having been saved from the Wreck of the ‘‘ Golden Mary 
by our mutual friend, Martin Chuzzlewit, had just finished reading 
a Tale of Two Cities to Nicholas Nickleby, during which time the 
cricket on the hearth had been chirping right merrily, and the 
chimes from the distant church were heard, when seven poor trav- 
elers commenced singing a Christmas carol. Then arrive Barnaby 
indge, bringing with him some pictures from Italy and sheeehee 
b to show little Dorrit, who was busy with the Pickwic 


B apers, when David Copperfield, who had been taking American’ 


notes, entered the room and informed the company that the great 
expectations of Dombey and Son in regard to Mrs. Lirriper’s legacy 
had rot been realized, and that he had just seen the Boots of the 
Holiy Tree Inn carrying somebody's luggage to Mrs. Lirriper's 
lodgings in a back street that had no thoroughfare opposite Bleak 
House, where the haunted man (who had just given Ir. Marigold’s 
prescription to an uncommercial traveler) sat brooding over the 


mystery of Edwin Drood.”’ 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


The telephone is used to discover breaks in the water pipes of 
large cities. 

An ocean steamer used nearly 1,000 tons of coal in making a tri 

At Pittsburg the Pennsylvania railroad has an immense inclined 
plane 800 feet long, rising 40 feet to every 100. 

_ The forests of Spain have been so cut away that they cannot furnish 
~ for railroads. One road has just been supplied by a New York 

rm. 

_ The oldest tron mine in the United States is in Delaware. It was 
discovered in 1684, and has been operated from shortly after that 
time until the present. 

The Russian road to the Caspian Sea uses Asphalt tie part of the 
way. Wood is scarce, but asphalt is abundant, and serves the pur- 
pose as well as wood. 

Buffalo, N. Y., has a new clock, the face of which is twenty- 
four feet in diameter, and when finished is to be high enough to be 
seen anywhere in the city. 

A project is on foot to turn Niagara Falls to use by making the 
water of the river supply power to Lockport. It is claimed that by 
digging a canal to kport to carry the water, 300,000 horse 
power can be secured. 

Pipes have been made of paper at Vienna which will do service 
as gas or water pipes. They are coated with asphalt on the outside, 
and enameled on the inside. They will stand a pressure of 2,000 
pounds, although they are but one half inch thick. 

If the English acre be represented by 1.00 the Denmark unit of 
land measure would stand as 5.5, while the Prussian would be 
shown by .63. The unit of land measure of the other countries 
my greatly, ranging anywhere between that of Denmark and that 
of Prusssa. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE ‘EARLIEST TEACHER” NOW LIVING. 


Editor Journal of Education: —In the JoURNAL of October 
7 you say, ‘‘ There is, probably, no one living who began teaching 
at an earlier day than Mrs. Clark of Northampton, who began in 


1805,”’ and, ‘‘ if so, you would be glad to have it reported.’”’ In 
compliance with your request, I will say that there is now living 
here in Danvers a friend and neighbor of mine, a venerable lady, 
who must have taught some three years before the Northampton 
lady began. 

Our ‘‘ Lady Putnam’’ was born Nov. 14, 1784, and married 
June 2, 1804, and taught school two summers previous to her mar- 
riage. Mr, Philbrick, in his calls upon her, used often to question 
her of those olden times and her school-keeping ; and I think among 
his papers I may find some notes which he made after one of his 

leasant calls upon her, in which she gave him the names of the 
oe she used, ete. 

She was born in the adjoining town of Middleton, and taught her 
first scbool near the border line,—so near that some of her pupils 
were from Danvers, sons of Captain Preston and Esquire Putnam, 
two prominent citizens of Danvers at that time. She has just told 
me that she *‘ began her school in a dwelling-house on quite a high 
hill, just above the Judge Cummings’ place, but it was thought to 
be too hard for her, so the people built a schoolhouse on purpose 
for her down by the road.’’ Her maiden name was Elizabeth Mer- 
riam, and on June 2, 1804, she married Jesse Putnam, and came 
to live in one of the ancient Putnam homesteads, and she now lives 
in the same house to which she came as a bride eighty-two years 
ago, and in which her twelve children, six sons and six daughters, 
were born, all of whom have lived to grow up and be married. If 
she lives till the 14th of November next (Jess than one month) she 
will be one hundred and two years old. 

It was a granddaughter of hers, Miss Burnham, who founded 
‘“The Mary A. Bornham School ’’ at Northampton, and her early 
death brought sorrow not only to her grandmother, but to the 
many friends and pupils who had known and loved her. 

I could tell you many interesting things or incidents in the life of 
our centenarian, bat will only say that one day last week she was 
made happy by a call from the widow of her former pastor, Mrs. 
Dr. Braman, and with her she talked of the past,—the /ong past, of 
the time when Mrs. Braman came to Danvers a bride, and she 
(Mrs. Putnam) was one of the ladies of the parish to welcome her 
to her new home; but, fearing I shall weary you, I will only say 
that there is no “ guess-work’’ about the dates. I have given you 
as I copied them from her family Bible. I am 

Yours very truly, Junia A. PHILBRICK. 

Asylum Station, Esser Co., Mass., Oct. 19, 1886. 


QUESTIONS ON PSYCHOLOGY. 


1. (a) Define, and illustrate by an example, an act of sense- 
perception. ()) Analyze the act. (c) Under what conditions is 
the product of the act clear and distiget ? ot 

2. (a) State the general law of association. (6) Show that it in- 
cludes the law of resemblance and contrast. (c) In teaching read- 
ing, what cautions do the primary and secondary laws of association 
suggest to you ? 

3. (a) What constitates a logical definition ° (6) Why are not 
logical definitions good mental food for a child, and what should 
be used in their place ? t 

4. It has been said that the habit of analysis has a wa to 
wear away the feelings. (a) To what extent is it true ? (b) What 
kind of exercises will counterbalarice this tendency ? 

ANSWERS. 


Mr. Editor :—In a JOURNAL of Jate date you ask, ‘‘ Who wil! 
send us answers to these questions ?’’ I send the following an- 
swers to No. 1: 

(a) An act of sense-perception is a clearly recognized impression, 
made upon the mind, through one or more of the sense faculties (or 
five senses) by an object of thought. 

(b) The act consists, first, in receiving a simple impression through 
the sense faculty ; second, in carrying this impression, by aid «f the 
nerves, to the brain ; third, in giving sach a voluntary attention to 
the impression as will enable the mind to retain and to recall it. 

(c) ‘To make the act clear and distinct : First, the natural senses 
must be sound and perfect ; second, they must be so under the con- 
trol of the will that the impression may be retained long enough to 
become perfect ; third, the nprension should be recalled, either by 


— 


one or more repeated sense-perceptions, or by the efforts of memory. 
Illustration.—A rose is to be the object of a sense-perception. I 
may gain this perception either by seeing it, or smelling it, or tasting 
it, or feeling it, or by hearing its name,—provided my mental powers 
codperate with my physical. Z. RICHARDS, 


OTHER ANSWERS, 


I. (a) An act of sense-perception is a mental state produced by 
some bodily affection with the reference of that state to some exter- 
nal object as its cause. The consciousness that a pleasant odor is 
inbaled from a rose may be taken as an example of a sense-per- 
ception. 

(6) Particles of a peculiar substance are separated from the rose 
and float in the atmosphere, some of which strike against the organ 
of smell, and prodace in it an inexplicable change. The nose, by 
means of the olfactory nerve, communicates this change to the 
brain, and the sensation is experienced. This sensation is known to 
- produced by a rose which is thus cognized and the act is com- 
plete. 

(c) The product of the act will be distinct if the attention is con- 
centrated upon it and if it has been experienced before. 

Il, (a) Whatever has once been perceived or conceived by the 
mind in connection with any object of thought is ever after suggest- 
ive of that other and the converse. 

(0) If two objects of thought resemble each other, i. ¢. one is 
ac and the other ab, the a in ac is associated mentally with the a in 
ab, and consequently ac recalls ab. 

Objects of thought also call up conceptions of their contraries, 
If one looks upon charming youth, decrepit age immediately pre- 
sents itself to the mental vision, so closely are opposites associated 
in the human mind. 

(c) Teaching reading, is teaching to associate words with their 
ideas, so one should not try to teach words where there are no ideas 
with which to associate them. 

A single bond of association is stronger than many; one should 
avoid giving beginners words with double meanings. 

Ill. (a) A logical definition consists of a generic term modified 
by a specific. The general term must include the subject of the 
definition. The specific term must be an essential attribute,—a 
characteristic. The definition must be affirmative, adequate, pre- 
cise, and perspicuous. 

(6) Logical definitions are not good mental food for children, be- 
cause they are incapable of digestion in a child’s psychological 
stomach, He can neither formulate nor assimilate them, and if he 
takes them it must be by pure memory, and they will not help him to 
grow. Simple description may be used instead. 

IV. (a) Analysis cultivates the intellect, and if meantime the 
emotions are left unused they will, of course, become inoperative, but 
not worn out; rather ‘‘ wasted by a foul decay.’’ If the sensibili- 
ties are properly exercised, it is not easy to see how any amount of 
intellectual work will ‘‘ wear’? them out. The whole system may 
be suffered to deteriorate through excessive intellectual labor when 
the feelings, too, would fall in the general rujn. 

(6) The *‘ tendency of analysis to wear away the feelings ’’ (I do 
not like the term), may be counterbalanced by cultivating one’s 
emotional nature. This may be done in various ways,—entertaining 
children, talking over local matters, performing one’s religious 
duties, reading poetry and fiction, frequenting theaters and opera 
houses, et cetera, ad infinitum, aut ad libitum. 

A WESTERN SCHOOLMA’ AM, 


GENERAL VS. SPECIFIC ANSWERS. 


The following sentence was given to several classes for correc- 
tion: ‘‘ While the people were cheering, the hero sit sti/l.’’ 


In the classes trained to give specific reasons for corrections, 80 
per cent. of the pupils corrected the mistake and gave a valid reason 
for the correction; 70 per cent. giving the specific reason,—‘* The 
present tense, sit, should not be used for sat, the past tense of the 
same verb, to express past time.’’? The other 10 percent. gave the 
same reason expressed in more general terms, Only 13 per cent. 
of them failed to see the mistake; 7 per cent. corrected the mis- 
take, but did not give a valid reason for the correction, 

In the classes trained to give general reasons for corrections, only 
13 per cent. corrected the mistake, and gave a good reason for the 
correction, even though expressed in general terms; 33 per cent. 
corrected the mistake, and gave the wrong reason; while 54 per 
cent. failed to see the mistake. 

Among the wrong reasons the following was the favorite: 
‘Words should not be used in a sense contrary to their true 
meaning.” 

The above shows plainly enough that general answers encourage 
gness-work, and that specific answers sharpen the perceptive a 
ers as well as the reasoning power. . 


“ENGLISH AS SHE IS PRONOUNCED,” 


Editor Journal of Education :—At a recent teachers’ meeting we 
were discussing ‘‘ Pronunciation of Geographical Names.’* Opinions 
were various, and it was finally voted to refer the matter to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 

Query: Is there any well established pronunciation, and where 
can it be found ? Leading geographies differ in their glossaries ; 
dictionaries differ; and the gazetteer agrees sometimes with one, 
sometimes with the other. 

Adopting the general premise, that we should give the local pro- 
nunciation for foreign places, what shall we do with those names 
when applied to an American city,—keep the foreign or give the 
Anglicized local pronunciation ? 

Cannot you give us light on this in your paper ? 

Hudson, Mass., 1886. W. H. SMALL. 

I had occasion, a few days ago, to mention the Simplon in con- 
nection with a small collection of Alpine flowers I had gathered 
last year on this famous pars, and pronounced it, according to its 
spelling, in English mall ag I was met with an interrogation from 
one of my audience, ‘‘ The Samplon ?”’ 

Again, I used the word to express a person employed by another, 
and spelled it, as I pronounced it, employee. My spelling was cor- 
rected to employé. 

How are we to escape between the Scylla of misspelling on the 
one hand, and the Charybdis of mispronunciation on the other? If 
we pronounce Simplon, employé, and other like words according to 
the rules of their respective languages, are we to set any limits ? 
If so, what limits? If not, must we become familiar with the pro- 
nunciation of every language under the sun, words from nearly all 
of which we meet with in our daily papers ? Must the continental 
traveler speak of Paris, and the pulpit of Calvin, as these are pro- 
nounced abroad ? Or shall we adopt the rule of pronouncing from 
all languages according to the sounds of our own, and thus maintain 
a uniformity and consistency that is otherwise impossible to any but 
a polyglot ? , 

The writer would like to see the question discussed for the bene- 


fit of your vast and intelligent clientele. 
—The Century Magazine. 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, NOY. 4, 1886. 


Pror. G. HALt, in the preface to his Bibli- 
ography of Education, says a man should maintain a de- 
gree of intellectual self-respect in his professional reading, 
and be as select in his reading as in the company he keeps, 
vigorously rejecting the second best. So say we all of us. 


America is suffering, scientifically, from good observ- 
atories with good instruments and good astronomers, but 
no sufficient funds to place the astronomers at the instru- 
ments in the observatories. The Lick Observatory, with 
$700,000 left for its use, has put so much into the ob- 
servatory and instruments that the income on what is left 
will not support more than three astronomers, and ten 
are needed to utilize its instruments. 


WE saw a neat thing, the other day, in a large school. 

How many are ready?” asked the teacher, and we looked 
to see the hands go up, but not a hand stirred. “ Very 
well, then,” said the teacher, who proceeded. The teach- 
er’s theory is that the best answer is to show readiness in 
position and eye. This attention to business characterized 
all the proceedings of the hour. It was a little thing, but 
in its connections it made one of the best schools we have 
visited. 

Ir is a serious thing for a city to be deficient in school- 
room aids. It is deserving public censure, well nigh, for 
a city to expend millions on building and make no provis- 
ion for apparatus, which is as essential, even, as books. 
We hail with delight the change in publie sentiment in 
this regard, and believe the day is not far distant when 
schools will be reasonably well supplied with essential 
illustrative helps. There are schools now in which, 
during the whole of one year, each pupil has a globe at 
his own desk,—a marvelous little globe with a standard, 
costing but twenty-five cents at retail. How else could 
the city pay out so little money and get so great return! 


Recitation Mrtuop.—Simple devices are helpful. 
We saw much time saved, universal attention commanded, 
absolute honesty and impartiality secured, with the greatest 
possible freedom of thought and action for the teacher in 
recitation by having a bright, prompt girl hold cards upon 
each of which was written the name of one of the pupils. 
The teacher asks the questions as rapidly as he chooses. 
There is no hand raising, no shuffling of cards by the 
teacher, no thought on his part as to who is to answer, 
but the Miss with the cards draws one, holds it until 
the question is asked, calls the name instantly, and 
has the next card in readiness. This is perfection in this 
art so far as our observation has gone. 


Correctine Exercises. — However much we may 
differ among ourselves as to the advisability of making 
the “ practical” side of education the all-important phase, 
we are agreed that, whenever possible, whatever is taught 


should be so taught that it will be available in real life. 
In composition exercises, for instance, it takes little, if 
any, more time to correct them by the use of the proof- 
reader’s signs and marks than it does by the use of orig- 


thought in mind, we print on another page exercises taken 
from Hazen’s Speller, which give all the standard marks 
of the proof-reader. Every one of these marks learned 
and applied will be of great seryice to many pupils, and 
is liable to be to any member of the school, since a large 
number of persons have occasion to correct manuscript for 
the printer. A young man, son of a grammar master, 
had a toy telegraph that he arranged, and his father in- 
sisted that he learn the standard telegraphic alphabet in- 
stead of inventing one, and in college days and vacations 
he earned enough to help very materially in defraying the 
expenses of his education, simply because as a lad he 
learned in play the alphabet of the office. Teachers can 
do pupils a positive service in many ways by judicious 
advice in such cases. 


Tue Society or Arts of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology is an organization designed to awaken and 
maintain an active interest in the practical sciences and 
to aid generally in their advancement, in connection. with 
arts, agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. The 
record of the proceedings of thirteen of the meetings of 
this society, held during the academic year 1885-86, has 
recently been published. The subjects discussed are scien- 
tific and practical, such as the relative poisonous properties 
of coal and water gas, recent progress in underground 
wires, improvements in steam-heating, application of solar 
heat in warming buildings, the electrical system of pro- 
pulsion on elevated railways, transmission of power by 
belting, etc. Some of the papers read are thorough and 
able, and some of the tables furnished in connection with 
them must be practically very useful. Such, for example, 
seem to be the tables presented by Prof. W. O. Atwater, 
of Wesleyan University, in connection with his paper on 
the chemistry of foods and nutrition. ‘Three tables are 
given on the composition of animal and vegetable foods 
and beverages. The paper on “Transmission of Power 
by Belting,” by Prof. Getano Lanza, is also accompanied 
with a variety of instructive tables. Copies of this publi- 
cation may be obtained of Mr. Linus Faunce, the secre- 
tary of the society, at the Institute of Technology. The 
volume is interesting to the general public as showing one 
department in which the Institute is doing valuable ser- 
vice in the cause of popular education. 


Tue forty-second annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction, held in Providence last week, 

will be long remembered by those who attended it. _ This 
is the oldest State Teachers’ Association in the country, 
and has usually held its annual meeting in January. 
This year, the time was changed for the purpose of secur- 
ing better weather. In spite of “ Institute weather,” the 
meeting was one of the largest ever held in the state. 
About 550 teachers paid their annual fee, and thus secured 
the advantages of membership. Had the weather been 
pleasant, it is estimated the number would have been over 
six hundred. The principal speakers from outside the 
state were, Dr. Duryea of Boston, Prof. Tweed of Cam- 
bridge, President Hyde of Bowdoin College, Principal 
Young of the Prince School, Boston, and Miss Sanderson 
of Boston. Much regret was expressed that Dr. Barnard 
was prevented, by the state of his health and the weather, 
from being present as announced. The papers were gen- 
erally of a high order. Principal Peck, of the Classical 
Department of the Providence High School, read a valu- 
able essay on “Teaching Latin.” The paper on “ Sec- 
ondary Education in Germany,” by Mr. Tilton of Newport. 
brought out many expressions of commendation. The 
great occasion, however, was on Thursday evening, when 
Dr. Duryea found Music Hall packed with people, in 
spite of a driving northeaster, and held his large audience 
spell-bound for an hour and a half, listening to his inim- 
itable address upon “ Moral Instruction in the Public 
Schools.” Dr. Duryea charmed his audience alike 
with his wit and his wisdom, his thorough familiarity 
with his subject, and his forcefuleand eloquent methods of 
stating his points. Itis to be hoped that this remarkable 
lecture will be published and widely circulated. Presi- 


” 


inal marks which are meaningless to others. With this. 


dent Pease is to be congratulated for the great success of 
his administration, as evidenced by the superior excellence 
of the two meetings which he planned, and over which he 
presided. The popularity of Supt. Littlefield is attested 
by his election to the presidency, with entire unanimity. 
It has long been known that the annual meetings of this 
Association have been among the best and most largely 
attended educational meetings inthe country. The meet- 
ing of last week was evidently in no respect inferior to 
those which have preceded it. The people of Rhode 
Island have cause for satisfaction in the healthy condition 
of educational work in their state. 


THERE are some respects in which it would seem that 
the women who belong to the profession of teaching in 
Germany are in advance of their transatlantic sisters in 
the vindication of their own rights. It appears from a 
letter in the Woman’s Journal, dated at Heidelberg, Oct. 
1, that there. has been at Frankfort-on-the-Main, since 
1883, an association of women which undertakes to form 
public opinion and influence government in favor of equal 
compensation for equal service and such a recognition of 
the value of the services of women teachers as would secure 
permanence in their offices and pensions after long terms 
of useful employment. 

In a petition which this Women Teachers’ Association 
placed before the members of the city council, the claim 
is thus boldly presented : 

The Association has observed with regret that, in the proposed 
change of regulations, the equality of regularly appointed women 
teachers with men holding positions in the same grade is not yet to 
be granted in the matters of fixed appointment and pension claims, 
Apart from the fact that in many of the greatest cities of Germany 
permanent appointments and pension claims have long been insti- 
tuted, as the Association has ascertained upon careful inquiry, the 
requirements for women teachers being the same as for male grad- 
uates of normal schools,—the Association is firmly convinced that 
the best interests of the city would be promoted by conferring 
greater security upon women teachers in both these respects. For 
the professional pride and interest of women teachers in the per- 
formance of their arduous duties would thus be cultivated, and 
they would be removed from the temptation to marry in order to — 
be supported. With asecure future they could devote their whole 
strength to their profession, and would much oftener remain in it 
until retired. The city would thus gain a number of older, more 
experienced women teachers, —a matter of the highest importance 
to the schools. Every specialist knows only too well how a school 
suffers under frequent change of teachers. 

In justification of this claim the Association cites the 
example of the neighboring city of Carlsruhe. There 
women teachers not only receive permanent appointments, 
but, after forty years of continuous service, full pay as 
pension. In consequence Carlsruhe now possesses eight 
women teachers whose average term of service reaches 
thirteen and one half years. Of these, six are between 
thirty and fifty-one years of age. The school authorities 
express their cordial satisfaction with the results attained 
by securing permanence in office for women school 
teachers. 

There can be no question about the wisdom of the pro- 
vision referred to as a measure for insuring the best ser- 
vice in the teacher’s profession. If all teachers, of both 
sexes, could have placed before them the assurance that 
acceptable service would secure a life support, we should 
have better work done. The uncertainty of the profession 
is a source of great damage to it. It is not so much the 
small compensation as the insecurity of position which 
prevents the best minds from giving themselves heartily 
to the work. 

Nor is there any doubt about the justice of the claim, 
on the part of these women, that a truly equal service 
should receive in all respects an equal recognition. The 
question, if there be any, would be as to what constitutes 
equal service. Into this question many considerations 
must enter. The tendency of the times is toward exact 
justice in this matter. It is to be hoped that the 
time is not far distant when that end will be reached,— 
on both continents. 


Tue fortieth annual meeting of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association, held at New Haven last week, was 
one of the largest meetings of teachers ever held in the 
state. The prominent teachers outside of the state were : 
Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, of Cleveland, O.; Hon. John W. 
Dickinson, of Massachusetts; N. A. Calkins, Assistant 


Superintendent of Schools, New York City; and Prof. 
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W. H. Payne, of Michigan University. The address of 
Dr. Hinsdale consisted of an analysis of the educational 
views of President Eliot of Harvard College, and he treated 
them with great fairness and candor. The papers of Dr. 
Dickinson and Professor Payne were upon topics nearly 
akin, “The Provinee and Functions of the American 
School.” They were both very able, and presented what 
will be regarded as a sound and conservative view of the 
questions discussed. The short abstracts found of these 
timely papers, in connection with our report of the meet- 
ing in this issue of the JOURNAL, will repay a careful 
reading. The address of Mr. Calkins upon “ Methods of 
Training Pupils in Habits of Thoughtful Attention ” was 
full of wise suggestions, drawn from his long and emi- 
nently suecessful experience as a supervisor of schools of 
an elementary grade. 

The practical work of the three departments, High, 
Grammar, and Primary, into which the association was 
divided for one session, was well done by teachers of Con- 
necticut. The lessons in music by Professor Jepson 
showed his admirable methods through all the grades, and 
were happily illustrated with classes of pupils from the 
New Haven schools. 

The only criticism we feel inclined to make upon this 
successful meeting was the want of time for free discus- 
sion. The papers and arranged exercises completely 
filled the time, except on the closing session, when the 
brief opportunity for discussion showed how valuable 
would have been the helpful suggestions of Supts. Hine, 
Dutton, Harrington, Crosby, and others, upon many of 
the topics presented upon the program. The overcrowd- 
ing of programs is not peculiar, however, to this associa- 
tion,—it seems of late to be almost universal. *The hints 
and suggestions made by practical educators in a discus- 
sion of a timely topic are often the most valuable helps 
secured in a meeting of this character. Who will inaug- 
urate a reform in this matter ? 


PRONUNCIATION. 


We print on a previous page a communication from a 
teachers’ meeting, appealing to us for wisdom on the matter 
of pronunciation, and we offer suggestions, with much 
hesitancy in speaking as an expert on a subject in which 
in practice we dare not pose as authority. It is unques- 
tionably true that “ sight-reading,” good as it is, quicken- 
ing thought as it has, developing appreciation of and love 
for miscellaneous reading as it does, has nevertheless been 
allowed to become mischievous in matters of pronunciation 
and articulation. It is a healthy symptom that most of 
the spelling-books are making a specialty of it, and that 
several publishing houses are issuing monographs upon 
this subject. The only way to quicken the general thought 
sufficiently to rectify the ordinary errors is for the schools 
and the leaders to go so far as to make it high art to 
make the finest shades of distinction in pronunciation. A 
person’s degree of culture may be estimated by his ability 
to give the most delicate gradations of sound correctly, as 
we measure people by their inattention to the more prom- 
inent points. Unmistakably do good society and education 
make their mark upon the speech, and the usage of the cul- 
tivated classes forms the authority upon which dictionaries 
are based. We recommend the teachers who have com- 
Plimented us with this reference to study Phyfe’s How 
Should I Pronounce? or some kindred work. We refer 
to this because from a perusal of its pages comes the in- 
spiration of this editorial. Of the delicate distinctions to 
which we refer is that of the sound of a in grass, midway 
between that in arm and man ; of o in for, distinguished 
from that in dog ; of 00 in broom, as that in ooze instead 
of that of o in wolf. It is well said that one may labor 
for a life-time, to the exclusion of all other subjects, upon 
the pronunciation of his mother-tongue without attaining 
perfection. Not one of the forty-two sounds represented 
by twenty-three distinct letters (c, g, and «x standing for 
sounds in common with other letters) has a fixed method 
of representation. 

The sound of o long is represented in eighteen different 
“ays; by o in old, au in mauve, eo in yeoman, ew in sew, 
oa in roam, oe in hoe, oh in oh! 00 in door, os in Grosve- 
nor, ot in depot, ou in shoulder, ow in grow, aoh in Pha- 
raoh, aut in hautboy, aux in faux-pas, eau in beau, owe 
in owe, and ough in dough ; the sound of short ¢ in eight- 
*en ways, and of short ¢ in fifteen ways, and the other 
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sounds in ways varying in number; but, at the fewest, 
disheartening to any one who has the language to master. 
The memory would have to bear the burden unaided, were 
it not that the context of letters in a word usually deter- 
mines quite definitely their sounds. 

The following rules are taken from How Should I Pro- 
nounce ? 

GENERAL RULES. 

1. Learn to distinguish the elementary sounds so as to easily 
recognize them when heard. 

2. Practice upon each elementary sound until it can be easily pro- 
duced. 

3. Practice upon the more difficult combinations of sounds. 

4. Practice upon words difficult of articulation. 

5. Learn to spell words by sound or phonetically. 

6. Become thoroughly acquainted with the diacritical marks in 
the dictionary that you are in the habit of using. 

7. Form the habit of consulting the dictionary in all cases of 
doubt. 

8. Carefully study some manual upon the subject. 

9. Habitually observe the pronunciation of others. 

SPECIFIC RULES, 


1, Observe that ¢ and g are generally soft beforee, i, and y, and 
hard elsewhere. 

2. Observe that the combinations ch, gh, ph, sh, th, must gener- 
ally be regarded as single consonants. 

3. Observe that ci, si, ti, before a vowel, generally have the 
sound of sh. 

4, Observe that a vowel, followed by a consonant in the same 
syllable, is generally short. 

5. Observe that n before k and g hard generally equals ng. 

6. Observe that the sub-vocal th and the aspirate th are to be care- 
fully distinguished, as in thy, thigh; with, withe. 

7. Observe that ¢ in ed final is often silent, as in famed ; but in 
many adjectives it is pronounced, as in learned, beloved, winged, 
blessed, aged. The e is silent, if these words are used as verbs or 
participles. 

8. Observe that some words of two syllables are used both as 
nouns and as adjectives, and that to distinguish between these we 
accent the nouns upon the /irst syllable, and the adjectives upon the 
last, as in in’stinct (n.), instinct’ (adj.). (Exceptions: a-dept’ (n. 
and adj.), Web. and Wor., and ex-pert’, Wor. 

9, Observe that in quite a number of words of two syllables the 
same word is used as a noun or adjective on the one hand, and as a 
verb on the other. To distinguish between them, it is the custom 
to accent the nouns and adjectives upon the /irst syllable and the 
verbs upon the /ast, as con’vert (n.), con-vert’ (v.).) 

10. Observe that the vowel sounds in unaccented syllables are 
apt to degenerate into the sound #. This is a very common ten- 
dency, especially with uncultivated speakers, and should be carefully 
guarded against. 

In regard to unfamiliar words the author says: “ Divide 
the word into as many syllables as there are vowels. A 
single consonant between two vowels should generally be 
placed before the second vowel, but in accented pre-penul- 
timate syllables it is often placed after the first. Two or 
more consonants, occurring between two vowels, should 
be distributed between them. As to accent, one will 
seldom err if he places it upon the syllable that will 


render the word easiest of utterance.” 


AN INCIDENT. 


In arailroad station one morning last week we met 
one of the agents of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion, who was returning from an institute campaign among 
the hill-towns. Cold and wet after a long, early morning 
ride, he had his eye to the dark side of his work, and 
expressed some doubt about the permanent results of his 
seventeen years of labor among these towns. Our con- 
versation was broken by the coming in of a stranger, who 
said: “I ought to say to you that one idea you gave me 
at a little institute at Ashfield sixteen years ago has 
modified all my teaching, and through me has modified 
the teaching of nearly a whole state. At the time I thought 
I knew it all, and when I heard you talk I thought you 
visionary ; but you hit on one subject,—arithmetic,—in 
such a way that I could not forget it. The next year I 
was elected to teach in another state, where I remained in 
one school thirteen years. I had great fame as a teacher 
of arithmetic, and it is all due you for that one point made 
sixteen years ago; and now I want to thank you, Mr. 
Walton, for that idea.” 

It is needless to refer to the change in the climate about 
the agent at that time, for somehow we all felt a decided 
brightening up during the recital, and the fruit of good 
work was as readily seen thereafter as the dark side had 
been before. This is but one of hundreds of similar in- 
stances in teachers’ lives. Good seed does take root; 
good work does pay ; good thought bears abundant fruit, 


even if we can’t remain to tend it. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Pope wrote ‘‘ Solitude ’’ at twelve. 

— The first air pump was made in 1654. 

— Cardinal Wolsey was the son of a butcher. 

— Chaueer and Cowley began to write verses at twelve. 

— Dr. Isaac Miller, Dean of Carlisle, began life as a weaver. 

— Claude Lorraine, the glorious colorist, was in youth employed 
as a pastry-cook. 

— The first complete sewing machine was patented by Elias 
Howe, Jr., in 1846. 

— Huckleberry Finn is said to have netted the author, Mark 
Twain, nearly $75,000. 

— Allan Cunningham, poet and novelist, has four sons, all of 
whom won distinction in literature. 

— Mr. William T. Adams (Oliver Optic) will make Minneap- 
olis his permanent home after this winter. 


— What is the longest street in New York ? 
cause it leads right away to Canada.— Exchange. 


— The caterpillar begins to eat almost as soon as it is born, and 
gains a volume 72,000 times greater than at birth. 

— Thomas Moore required complete isolation when he did liter- 
ary work and shut himself up, as did Charles Dickens, 

— Spontini, the Italian composer, could only compose his music 
in the dark, dictating to some one sitting in an adjoining room. 

— Hawthorne told Longfellow the story of Evangeline, the 
story having been told him in order that he might write a romance 
thereon. 

— The Chautanqua Literary Society, which was started recently 
in Osaka, Japan, with a membership of 700, has nearly doubled its 
numbers. 

— Lord Clyde, the successful general who crushed the rebellion 
in India, and who was made a peer of England, was the son of a 
carpenter. 

— Dickens produced the Pickwick Papers before he was twenty- 
five. In wit, humor, and originality, he never surpassed that de- 
licious book. 

— Ten most famous 
Mozart, Rubenstein, 
Gottschalk. —Queries. 

— Tannahill, the Scottish poet,—author of the favorite song, 
** Jessie, the Flower of Dumblane,”’—earned his living in youth as 
a journeyman weaver. 

— Lamartine was peculiar in his mode of composition, and never 
saw his productions, after the first draft, until they were printed, 
bound, and issued to the public. 

— The highest chimney yet built in the world has recently been 
completed at the Mechanic Lead Works in Germany. It is 440 
feet high, 11 feet being underground. 

—A pearl that is declared the largest in Europe was sold in 
London lately for $3,150, It was two inches long and four inches 
in circumference, and weighed three ounces. 

— The remarkable facility with which Goethe’s poems were pro- 
duced is saidto have resembled improvisation, an inspiration al- 
most independent of his own purpose. 

— Milton would not attempt to compose except between the ver- 
nal and autumnal equinoxes, at which season his poetry came as if 
by inspiration, and with scarcely a mental effort. 

— Some idea of the rapidity with which Byron wrote may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the ‘‘ Prisoner of Chillon’’ was written 
in two days and sent away complete to the printer. 

— Beethoven composed for the piano at ten, and wrote a 
cantata; but he attracted little attention until he was twenty-five, 
and not till thirty did he find his work appreciated. 

— Charles Reade, the noted novelist, was a robust, studious lad, 
graduated at Oxford, read law, gained a Vinerian fellowship at 
Oxford, and began the practice of law, and frequently delivered 
public addresses all through life. 

— Montaigne, the French philosopher and essayist, whose writ- 
ings have been translated into every modern tongue, like the mu~ 
sician Sacchini, was marvelously fond of cats, and would not sit 
down to write without his favorite by his side. 

— Herbert Spencer has been suffering from nervous prostration 
caused by overwork; Mr. Ruskin’s overwork has led him to the 
border line of insanity; Professor Huxley has been resting for a 
long time from overwork ; Professor Tyndall’s overwork led to 
an attack of paralysis. 

— When Molitre was valet to Louis XIII. he had already ap- 
peared upon the stage, and was rather sneered at by the other 
members of the king’s household. The generous monarch observed 
this, and determined to put a stop to it. ‘‘I am told you have 
short commons here, Molitre, and some of my people decline to 
serve you,’’ said Louis, as he rose from his breakfast one day. 
** Sit down here at my table. I warrant you are hungry.’’ And 
the king cut him a portion of chicken and put it upon his plate just 
at the moment when a distinguished member of the royal household 


entered. ‘‘ You see me,” said the king, “‘ giving Moliére his 
breakfast, as some of my people os not think him good enough 


company for themselves.’’—M. M. ou. 

— Hon. E. C. Carrigan is having his day of appreciative recogni- 
tion, the school committee of Boston passing highly complimentary 
resolutions upon his retirement from the head mastership of the 
Evening High School as noticed in our news columns and editorially 
commented upon by all the Boston press in highly flattering terms ; 
and now the Boston masters, at their Tuesday evening dinner, this 
week, at the Parker House, presented him with an elegant gold 
watch and Phi Beta Kappa diamond pin. The addresses testified 
the high regard in ‘which he is held by these gentlemen, especially 
in consideration of the service rendered the profession in the passage 
of the Tenure-of-Office bill. The inscription in the watch is as fol- 
lows: Presented to E. C. Carrigan, a Member of the State Board 
of Education, by the Boston masters, Nov. 2, 1886, An apprecia- 


Wall street, be- 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Vexep Questions THEowoey. A Se- 
ries of Essays. By James Freeman Clarke. 
Cloth, 12mo, 250 pp. Boston: George H. Ellis. 
Price, $1.00. 

No American writer has skilled himself more 
effectively in the art of studying vexed theolog- 
ical questions, and treating them candidly, than 
Dr. Clarke. He is the specialist of America in 
this department, aod he has done his work se ably, 
so sincerely, as to command more respect outside 
of his own way of thinking than any other writer 
who has entered the same arena. He has been a 
carefal student of the writings of other faiths, of 
the history of movements with which he has little 
sympathy. It is needless to give his treatment 
of the questions, for no review of his position 
would do him justice; but a statement of the fif- 
teen live, vital questions which are vexing all 
classes of thinkers will give a good idea of what 
Dr. Clarke is writing upon in this volame: The 
Five Points of Calvinism, and the Five Points of 
the New Theology; The Sin against the Holy 
Ghost ; Christ and His Antichrists; The Introduc- 
tion to the Gospel of John; Old and New Ideas 
concerning the Divinity of Jesus; Is Probation or 
Education the End of Life; The Sabbath,—Sun- 
day,—or the Lord’s Day —which ? Old and New 
Views Concerning the Bible ; The Trae Coming of 
Christ ; Agnosticism vs. Self-help; The Hercules 
and Wagoner of To-day, or State Help vs. Self- 
help; Recent Diseussions concerning Conscience 
oat its Development; The Seientifie Basis of 
Prayer; The Meaning and Value of the Lord's 
Supper at this Time ; Some Reasons for Believing 
in a Fature Life. 


A History or Greek From 
the Earliest Period to the Death of Demosthenes. 
By Frank Byron Jevons, M.A. Cloth, 8vo, 

p. 510. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Price, $2.50. 

It is all here, the fact and the fancy, the history 
and its philosophy, criticism both destructive and 
constructive, the analysis and the synthesis of the 
history of literature. The wealth of material is 
phenomenal, the arrangement is clear, the art of 

utting things is brilliant, the grasp of an author 
is complete, the presentation of him is interesting. 

The only criticism we incline to make is a minor 

one, that of the type; and that this leader —— 

generous book houses should have given us a boo 
faulty through a closely- ed page is unac- 
countable. In matter and manner, in quantity 
and quality, we can see nothing left to be desired 
by one who wishes to master the history of Greek 
literature. 


MepiratTions oF A Parish PRIEST. 
Thoughts by Joseph Roux. Introduction by 
Paul Marié¢ton. ranslated from the Third 
French Edition by Isabel F. Hapgood. Cloth, 
12mo, gilt top. New York: T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. Price, $1.25. 

No ordinary commendation would do justice to 

this work. Joseph Roux was an obscure, lonely 

priest, whose thoughts were so good and whose 
expression was so tense that Mari¢ton induced him 
to give the world some of his meditations. In 
place of comment upon the book we will. print 
some of the shorter sentences, which merely sam- 
ple the paragraphs: ‘‘I should define poetry as 
the exquisite expression of exquisite expressions.’’ 
‘* Great souls are harmonious.’’ ‘‘ Two sorts of 
writers possess genius: those who think, and those 
who cause others to think.’’ ‘* The sentimental is 
dangerous in piety, in morality, in literature, in 
everything.”’ ‘‘ Persons of delicate taste endare 
stupid criticism better than they do stupid praise.”’ 

“The poet sees everything in the present, like 

God.”’ ‘‘ Every woman who writes immodestly 

lives in the same way.’’ ** Literature was for- 

merly an art, and finance a trade; to-day, it is the 
reverse.’’ ‘“* Science is for those who learn ; poetry, 

for those who know.’’ ‘‘A fine quotation is a di- 

amond on the finger of a man of wit, and a pebble 

in the hand of a fool.’’ ‘* Poetry is truth in its 

Sunday clothes.’’ ‘‘ A man becomes an orator; 

he is born eloquent.’’ ‘‘A fertile country is worth 

nothing without fine roads; a great deal of science 
goes for little without an eloquent tongue.”’ ‘‘ Ex- 
temporizers, beware of extemporizing repetitions! ”’ 

** Nothing stains,and nothing cleanses, like blood.”’ 

‘*Memory is an expression which reverberates, 

from time to time, in the course of our life.’’ 

‘There is no humiliation for bumility.’”’ ‘‘ In 

the matter of praise we consult our appetite more 

than our health.’’ ‘* There are sterile souls where 
nothing germinates,—neither vice nor virtues.’’ 

“*We are more conscions that a person is in the 

when the wrong concerns ourselves.” 

character often makes our conscience.”’ 

** How many sacrifice honor, a necessity, to glory, 

a luxury.” ‘“‘Success causes us to be more 
raised than known.”’ ‘“‘A tree with lofty head 

one less shade at its foot.’’ ‘* Evil often triumphs, 

but never conquers.’’ ‘‘ Everything that is ex- 
quisite hides itself.’’ 

Uncrie Tiros: A Story for Children and 
for those who Love Children. From the Ger- 
man of Johanna Spvrri. By Lucy Wheelock. 
ren 12mo; pp. 202. Boston: D. Lothrop 

Co. 

The author is no novice in translating German 
stories; but this is her best work, partly because 
she has become a specialist, as it were, in German 
translation, partly because she has a rare work 
upon which to display her art. Although a story 
of foreign life, it is, nevertheless, a story of home- 
life and child-life so simple and beautiful as to be 
as attractive as it is helpful. It is refreshing to 
find a story that is content to deal with little folk, 
and leave them little folk. 


Ancient Citres. From Dawn to the Day- 
light. By William Burnett Wright. Cloth, 
12mo, pp. 290. Boston and New York : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25. 

It is quite a feat that this author has accom- 
plished in producing a thoroughly reliable, schol- 
arly, readable, ular work in ancient history 
aud Be is, as the author delicately 
hints, an open door to a wealth of fact, and the 
door opens so wide and under such illuminations 
that, if the reader never goes further, he will have 
a delicious memory of what he here sees and learns 
of the City of Soldiers, the City of Sensualists, the 
City of the Creed-makers, the City of Shams, the 
City of Substance, the City of Merchants, the City 
of Culture, the City of the Law-givers, the City of 
Politicians, ete., ete. 


Tue Inrerstate PRIMER AND First 
Reaper. By Ellen M. Cyr. Chicago and 
Boston : Interstate Publishing Co. 

** Latest and best ’’ is what we want to say when 
we look through this delightful little schoolbook. 
But when the market has such gems in this kind 
of literature, it would take more courage than we 
possess to make so sweeping an assertion; but we 
confess we do not see wherein it could be improved. 
It is entirely unlike the ordinary Reader in its 
make-up and in its style. It seems to have re- 
tained all that is best in the theory of the hour, 
embodying in it thoroughly sensible, artistic, and 
delightfal exercises. 


Tue Story or Huneary. By Armenius 
Vainbéry, with the Collaboration of Louis 
Heilprin. Cloth, artistic binding, 12mo, pp, 450. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 
Tue Story or Cartuace. By Alfred 
J. Church, M.A., University College, London, 
with the Collaboration of Arthur Gilman, M.A. 
Cloth, in artistie binding. New York: G. P. 
Patnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50, 

These volumes, in wealth of material, elegance 
of binding, copiousness and beauty of illustration, 
fascination of style, historical accuracy, philosoph- 
ical suggestiveness, maintain the reputation which 
this series,—‘*‘ The Story of the Nations,’’—has 
acquired by the volumes previously issued. Too 
much can hardly be said in praise of a people that 
makes the publication of such exquisite books 
profitable. 


Tue Lire or Rosertr Fuiron, anp A 
History oF STeaM NAVIGATION. By 
Thomas W. Knox. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 507. 
Illastrated and artistically bound. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.75. 

The lives of few men have been more healthfully 
inspiring to boys and youth of an ingenious tend- 
ency than that of Robert Fulton; and this life, 
so reliable, sincere, and graphic, supplemented as 
it is by an exhaustive history of steam navigation 
in all climes and ages, must rank as the most in- 
spiring of them all. It should be placed in the 
hands of every lad with any mechanical taste. To 
this end it should be in every public library, school 
and Sunday-sehool library. mmend it heart- 
ily to your boys who need it. Its type and binding 
will add much to its effectiveness, for the world 
needs beauty as well as strength. 


ELEMENTARY MeEcHANICAL DRAWING 
FOR SCHOOL AND SHop. By Frank Aborn. 
Boards, 12mo, pp. 121. Cincinnati and New 
York: Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co. 

And now the literature of manual training ap- 

a. and in this monograph we have a book,—the 

of its kind we think,—at once scientific and 
simple, philosophical and practical, comprehen- 
sive and exact, in all detai's. The multitude of 
illustrations makes its use easy. The problems 
cover a surprising area in variety of work. It is 
in twenty-one chapters, each covering an impor- 
tant phase of work. 


SKELETON Lessons PHYSIOLOGY AND 
HyGieNnr. By Alice M. Guernsey. Chicago 
and Boston: Interstate Publishing Co, 

Every teacher of physiology in school will be 
greatly helped by this inexpensive little manual, 
which tells precisely what to do in all the impor- 
tant details of this new schoolroom science. It is 
needless for us to tell our readers that Miss Guern- 
sey knows precisely how to do this work to which 
she has set herself. 


INTERMEDIATE PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC. 
For Junior Classes. Containing more than two 
thousand Problems in Fractions, Reduction, and 
Decimals. By Emma A. Welsh. Cloth, pp. 
94. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 
Nothing more need be said about this eminently 

necessary volume than that it does well precisely 

what it proposes todo. Every teacher of inter- 

— grade knows how to prize problems of this 

class, 


Goop Reaping ror AnD Home. 
Original and Selected Articles for Supplementary 
Reading. Cloth, pp. 305. Boston and New 
York: Leach, Shewell, and Sanbérn. 

When we take up a new book on supplementary 
reading in these days, the query is, whether there 
be any new principle or philosophy applied. The 
point of this volume is to give extended articles 
representing some distinct style, each original, or 
| so, by its adaptation. This will meet 
with much favor among a class of teachers who 
have always complained that the brief articles did 
not give a sufficiently clear idea of any special 
style. There are nine principal articles in the 
book, their length being ively 30, 30, 37, 
42, 36, 30, 20, 14, 22 pages. The subjects covered 


are, The Battle of Gettysburg, Arctic Regions, 


Samuel Adams, Spanish Glimpses, Daniel Webster, 
The Battle of Waterloo, Hunting the Sperm 
Whale, A Colorado Week, England Two Hundred 


Years Ago. 


Into Unknown Seas; on, Toe Cruise 
or Two SAILoR-Bors. By David Ker. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is the title of a book for boys, written in 
the author’s characteristic manner. Recognizing 
the fact that, while the average boy has no taste 
for the supernatural in the shape of fairy tales, 
fables, or allegories, he has a huge appetite for the 
extraordinary, David Ker treats him to a feast 
of such marvelous events as would, each one, be 
more than a credulous adult could swallow. The 
omnivorous boy, however, has the advantage over 
his elders in not having reached the dyspeptic age ; 
and he not only enjoys, but is able to get some 
little nutriment from what would be unwholesome 
if served as regular diet. 


Mopern Perrograrpuy. An Account of 
the Application of the Microscope to the Study 
of Geology. By George Huntington Williame, 
in the series of ‘‘ Monographs on Education.’’ 
Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. Price, 25 cents. 
This period in the world’s literary history may 

be styled by those who come after us as the Age 

of Monographs. In this thirty-five page, admira- 
bly bound, heavy paper-covered book, is a complete 
treatment of this one subject, with a fine bibliog- 

ae of this department of the science, and a 

valuable note on the manufacture of Petrograph- 

ical apparatus. 


Gray’s A Country 
YARD, With Choice Explanatory Notes. No. 
19 in the ‘‘School Classics’’ Series. New 
York: Clark & Maynard. 

This is, like all the series thus far, a most use- 
ful, inexpensive, class-room aid. It contains, 
also, odes on the ‘‘ Pleasure Arising from Vicissi- 
tude,’’ and a ‘* Distant Prospect of Eton College,’’ 
with equally valuable notes. 


A ror Spoken Lanauace. By 
James* E. Murdoch. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 320. 
Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragy, & Co. 

Into this volume is condensed, with all the life 
retained, all the lectures with which Professor 
Murdoch entertained the country during forty 
years of activity upon the lecture platform, in 
schools, en 8 and institutes, where he was 
almost unequaled in popular power. ~ 


SEPTEMBER. Edited by Oscar Fay Adams. 
In the “‘ Through the Year with the Poets”’ 
series. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 75 cents. 
We owe our readers an apology for having 
allowed this elegant volume of seasonable song to 
await an introduction so long. We have said 80 
much of its eight predecessors that little remains 
to be said of this except that it is equal to the best, 
and better than most that have gone before it. 
The wonder grows upon us that the editor can find 
so much that is so good, and command such strong 
and beautiful original poetry for each month. 


Exste’s Kirn anp Kin; pp. 338. Mil- 
dred’s Boys and Girls; pp. 346. The Thorn in 
the Nest; pp. 305. All by Martha Finley. 
New York: d, Mead, & Co. 

These three volumes, the first named being one 
of the ‘‘ Elsie Books,’’ and the second one of the 
‘“* Mildred Books,”’ by the same author, belong to 
that almost out-of-date class of Sunday-school lit- 
erature, in which many of the characters are para- 
gons of virtue, whose conversation consists largely 
of extracts from the Bible, from which they have 
appropriate quotations ready for every occasion. 

. lsie’s Kith and Kin the interest for the first 
third of the book centers around the married life 
of a girl-wife and her devoted husband, but is 
then transferred to a passionate child, and those 
who have the prior claim to our notice are scarcely 
mentioned again. In one chapter we have the 
unique spectacle of a deeply religious model of a 
father chastising his wayward daughter with a 
riding-whip about the thinly-clad back and should- 
ers, the reader being furnished with texts suitable 
for the cireumstances. Lulu is evidently a favor- 
ite with the author, but she remains a disagreeable 
child to the reader, and one questions whether 
the luxury depicted with so much gusto as to offend 
good taste will have the beneficial effect expected. 
This book, and The Thorn in the Nest, have beauti- 
ful covers. 

The period included in Mildred’s Boys and Girls 
is just before and during the war of the Rebellion. 
Some fugitive slaves, that have excited the interest 
and compassion of the people of Pleasant Plains, 
are caught and taken back by their owners; and 
the attention of the children of the story is drawn 
to the fact of slavery, and quickened by the war, 
which oceurs soon after. the accounts of their 
patriotism, and of the battles and incidents of those 
times, render the book somewhat more valuable 
than the preceding one. 

The Thorn in the Nest is a novel with the plot 
laid in a frontier town of Ohio, during the year 
1797 and those next following. Some time before, 
in Tennessee, two children had been born in the 
same house within an hour of each other, and on 
the same day the father of one is massacred by 
Indians and the mother dies of horror. The 
woman attendant is carried away, and the remain- 
ing father and mother call both boys their sons, 
but do not know which is really theirs. One child 
dies, and the other grows up to learn that if he is the 
child of these parents he may not marry the girl he 
loves, as there is hereditary insanity in the father’s 


family. He emigrates to Ohio, and while practis- 
ing his profession of medicine, searches among the 


Indians and finds the attendant. By means of the 
ever accommodating birth-mark (this time in the 
shape of an anchor on the left breast) he is identi- 
fied as the child of the murdered man, and x 
marries his love and goes to England to take 

session of his property. The story is full of inci- 
dent, but it seems strange to find the people of the 
pa day figuring in the back-woods society of a 

undred years ago. 

THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, With Notes, and a chapter com- 
pleting the sea of his Life. In the “ River. 
side Literature Series,’’ Nos. 19 and 20, Single 
numbers, 15 cents; yearly subscription (9 num. 
bers), $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & (Co. 
One of the most thoroughly valuable of this 

matchless series for school use in supplementary 

reading. 

CuaracterR Buripine. By Andrew P. 
Peabody, D.D., LL.D. Cloth, 24mo, pp. 50. 
Boston: James H. Earle. Price, 30 ects. 

Here are three beautiful essays, upon ‘* Strength 
and Beauty,’’ and ‘‘ Strength,’’ and ‘ Beauty.” 
A more charming title for a valuable character- 
essay it would be difficult to find. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH ALooHOL. By Na- 

— S. French. Boston: Harris, Rogers, 

So far as we know, this inexpensive little man- 
ual, for use with experiments, is the first that has 
appeared on the alcoholic science question. There 
are twenty-two experiments, each having a full 
page, describing the experiment in detail. It has 
abundant blank space for observations, conclu- 
sions, and remarks. ’ 


A Visit From Sanra Craus. By Clem- 
ent C. Moore. Illustrated by Virginia Gerson. 
New York: White, Stokes, and Allen. 

This is one of the most brilliantly bound books, 
illustrated in colors, of the Christmas-gift series 
that has yet arrived. There are twelve, full-page, 
colored, artistic illustrations. The book must be 
pa to be appreciated. Ask your book-dealer 
or it. 


Srupies iv GREEK AND RomMAN History, 
FROM 1000 B. C. To 476 A. D. By Prof. 
Mary D. SHELDON, of Wellesky College. 
Cloth, pp. 255. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Price, $1.10. 

This book comes freighted with everything by 
way of facts, a ete designs, and tables 
that can be desired. It must be a luxury to study 
or teach Greek and Roman history with such an 
admirably classified work, full of aids from first 
to last for appreciating and memorizing all that is 
of interest and importance in this history. By the 
way, the preface is a valuable contribution in itself. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’s SoNs issue, in 
paper covers, for 10 cents, W. E. Gladstone’s two 
great essays on the Irish Question. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


John Jerome: His Thoughts and Ways; by Jean 
Ingelow; price, $1.25.——Familiar Talks on Some of 
Shakespeare’s Comedies; by Elizabeth Wormeley 
Latimer; price, $2.00.— What Katy Did Next; by 
Susan Coolidge; price, $1 50.—Honoré de Balzac; 
by Cousin Pons; price, $1.50. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

Smart Sayings of ng = Children, collected by 
Howard Paul.— Man Abroad: a Yarn of Some Other 
Century; price, 25 cents.——The Crazy History of the 
United States ; oy Cupid Jones; price, 50 cts. New 
York: G. W. Dillingham. 

October; edited by Oscar Fay Adams; price 75 cts. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

Chivalric Days; by E.S. Brooks. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners; by John 
Bunyan; price,10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 

Letters to Our Children; by J. A. Cunningham; 
price, $1.00. Cincinnati: Standard Pub. Co. 

Castle Nowhere; by Constan.e Fenimore Wool- 
son; A Plain Man’s Talk en the Labor Question; by 
Simon Newcomb, LL.D. Silent Pete; or, the Stow- 
aways; by James Otis. New York: Harper & Bros. 

The Mentor; by Alfred Ayres; price, 50 cents.— 
How to Win: a book for girls; by Frances E. Wil- 
lard; price, $1.00. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

Self-Consciousness of Noted Persons; compiled by 
Justin 8. Morrill; price, $1.50. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

The Beginner’s Latin; by William C. Collar, A.M., 
and M. Grant Daniell, A.M. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Caesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War; with 
Notes, Dictionary, and a Map of Gaul; by Albert 
Harkness, LL.D. ; illustrated. — Preparatory Course 
in Latin Prose Authors; by Albert Harkness, Ph.D.. 
LL.D. ; colored illustrations. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

Ten Dollars Enough; by Catharine Owen; price, $1. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Macbeth; by William Shake@#peare; in Cassell’s 
National Library Series; price, 10 cts. New York: 
Cassell & Co. 

The and Practice of Surveying by J. B. 
Johnson, C. E. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 

Blue Jackets of ’61; a History of the Navy in the 
War of Secession; by Willis J. Abbot; illustrated 
by W. C, Jackson; price, 7 Bow of Orange 
Ribbon: a romance of New York; by Amelia §. 
Barr; price, $1.00. New York: Doda, ead, & Co.; 
for sale by Clark & Carruth, Boston. 

The King’s Command: a Story for Girls; by Mag- 
ind Symington: price, $1.50.— A World of Gir's: 
a School; by L. T. Meade. New York: 

Jasse 0. 

Hester, and Other New England Stories; by Mar- 
garet Sidney; price, $1.25. ston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

Klaus Bewer’s Wife ; by Clara S. Fleishman ; from 
the German of Paul Lindau: price, $1.00, cloth ; pa- 
per, 50 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. ' 

A Budget of Letters from Japan; by Arthur Co!l- 
lins Maclay, A.M., LL.B.; price, $2.00. New York: 
A. C. & Son. 

The Olden Time Series; by Henry M. Brooks; 

rice 50 cents.— Stories of Art and Artists; by pre 

sare ce Clement; price $4.00. Boston: Tick- 
nor 0. 
The Huguenots and Henry of Navarre; by Henry 


M. Baird, in two volumes; gene per set $5.00, New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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THE BARTHOLDI STATUE. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER, 


The land that from the rule of kings 
In freeing us, itself made free, 

Our old world sister, to us|brings 
Her sculptured dream of liberty. 


Unlike thie shapes of Egypt’s sands, 
Uplifted by the toil-worn slave, 

On Freedom's soil with freeman’s hands 
We rear the symbol free hands gave. 


() France, the beautiful, to thee 
Once more a debt of love we owe ; 

In peace, beneath thy fleur de lis, 
We hail a later Rochambean. 


Rise, stately symbol! holding forth 
Thy light and hope to all who sit 

In chains and darkness! belt the earth 
With watchfires from thy torch upiit. 


Reveal the primal mandate still 

Which chaos heard and ceased to be ; 
Trace on midair th’ eternal will 

In signs of fire: *‘ Let man be free! ”” 


Shine far, shine free, a guiding light 
‘To reason’s ways and virtue’s aim! 
A lightning flash the wretch to smite 
Who shields his license with thy name. 
—Independent. 


Teachers in Council. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The forty-second annual meeting of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction was called to order 
in the Musie Hall, Providence, on Thursday, Oct. 
28; Prest. Alvin F. Pease in the chair. 


First DAY. 


The morning session of the first day was devoted 
to the Higher Department. The speakers and 
subjects were as follows : 

The Teaching of Latin. 

William T. Peck, of the Providence High School, 
said, that, as the instruetion of Latin in the pre- 
paratory schools depended upon the colleges, which, 
through their requirements for admission, deter- 
mined what the nature of the instruction shall be, 
it was necessary therefore to watch the require- 
ments. ‘To-day the colleges seemed to desire the 
pupils to learn Latin and not something about 
Latin. Mr. Peek then pointed out the methods 
for best attaining their ends, among which were 
enumerated the chief one of employing the ear and 
the eye equally, making the reading of Latin aloud 
more than a practice in the pronunciation. Trans- 
lations without preparation from Latin to English, 
and from English to Latin, were strongly recom- 
mended, and *‘ recomposition’’ back to the origi- 
nal language, The importance of acquiring a vo- 
cabulary was dwelt upon, and an instinctive feel- 
ing for the meaning of inflections. The aim of 
learning Latin, he contended, was not merely to 
afford an excellent mental discipline, but that it 
should abide as a permanent means of culture. 

Prof. J. L. Lincoln also spoke a few words upon 
the same subject. 


Mr. F. W. Tilton, of Newport, R. I., was the 
next speaker, His subject was ‘* Secondary Edu- 
cation in Germany.’’ ‘The wonderful thoroughness 
and unity of their whole school system Mr. ‘Tilton 
advanced as one of the most striking features of 
German education, 

Professor Appleton, of Brown University, deliv- 
ered the concluding address upon ‘‘ Chemistry, a 
Science and an Art.” 

The meeting then adjourned to meet in the 
afternoon, in the interest of the Gramm r and 
Primary Departments. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The Teaching of Reading in School. 
The opening exercise of the afternoon was by 


Miss Susan A. Dodge, of Providence, on the above 


topic, illustrated with a class of pupils. Miss 
ge first touched upon the need of elocutionary 
practice in spelling out the simplest words. She 
then alluded, one after another, to the simple vio- 
lations of the rules as to pauses, inflection on feel- 
ing and expression. Considering the faults to be 
noted in common reading classes, the need of the 
st of care, and the most harmonious use of the 
voice on the part of the teacher, were emphasized, 
and this not only as an example, but as an illustra- 
tion, which the pupils are carefully taught to fol- 
ow. The improper use of labials, dentals, lin- 
guals, ete., was referred to, and the need of the 
Proper use of the labials especially called up. The 
Pitch, time, and force needed for the most common 
reading were spoken of. The burden of Miss 
Yodge’s paper, in fact, was the idea that ‘‘ the 
Intelligence and the voice work together, and thus 
'nsure life and soul for any thought.”’ 
rT At the conclusion of the exercise, Supt. H. S. 
Lg spoke very highly of Miss Dodge’s method. 
Wo particular points he emphasized were : first, 
the need of tenslann finding time to do all possible 
in this line, If she could do no better, for in- 
Stance, each teacher could take up fival consonants 
and have the school dwell upon these. Second, 
Miss Dodge’s admonition to not only learn En- 


glish, b to “read grammaticall was a valu- 
able thought, and should be followed as far a 
possible. 


The Study of English in the Higher Classes of 
our Grammar Schools 

Prof. B. F. Tweed, of Boston, in speaking on 
the above topic, argued that almost all learn » eg 
mar before learning to speak well. This is doing 
before using. The child ought to be given prelim- 
inary work in using languages to express ideas be- 
fore taking up the forms of language. This is the 
only method to acquire facility and expression. 
When this facility is acquired a critical correctness 
can be taught. Learn the principles of grammar 
in all arrangement. First call attention to the 
sentences, then to the two parts of the sentence, 
and then to the relation of every word. In the 
exercises take simple sentences, as free as possible 
from technical terms. Inflection, and its substi- 
tute, arrangement, should be carefully explained. 
After having become familiar with grammatical 
forms, then let selections from the best authors be 
taken. First, let them be read. The teacher can 
impart much information by pronunciation. Second, 
the general meaning should be considered, the 
pupil expressing the ideas in his own language. 
Third, there should be a careful analysis of sen- 


such reference to the formation and meaning of 
words should betaken up. All this will improve the 
general form of expression. In conclusion, Pro- 
fessor T'weed emphasized the value of written ex- 
ercises, especially when narration was the plan of 
the exercises. Write and rewrite, and then some- 
times take up description and make the narrative 
subordinate. The grammar is simply the gram- 
matical forms for our language. 

In the discussion at the elose of the paper, Pro- 
fessor Bancroft, of Brown University, declared that 
the grammar and the reading books must go. 
The grammar has not been understood, and has 
been made arbitrary. A little historical, philolog- 
ical book for a grammar,.and the English authors, 
as such, rather than in selections in reading books, 
are what must come. 

Prin. G. F. Weston suggested that pupils should 
be trained to use the form whom in interrogative 
sentences by placing its preposition at the com- 
mencement of the sentence, as in the question, 
whom did you buy it ?’’ Several opinions 
were expressed on the advisability of this form of 
expression, but no agreement was reached. 


EVENING SESSION, 


In the evening the hall was filled with an inter- 
ested and highly appreciative audience. 

The Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., of Boston, 
was then introduced, and made an address upon 
the subject of ‘‘Moral Instruction in Public 
Schools.’’ We shall refer to this able address in 
a later issue. 


SECOND Day—MORNING. 


The first address was by the president, Mr. 
Alvin F. Pease. In reviewing the signs of pros- 
perity in public education, Mr. Pease thought the 
outlook encouraging. He enumerated the in- 
creased interest in evening schools, the State pay- 
ments to public libraries and to schools, an in- 
crease of 334% per cent., increase in appropriation 
for the State Normal School, the beneficial adop- 
tion of the town system of schools instead of the 
clumsy old district system,—fifteen towns having 
adopted the town system,—as among the promis- 
ing features. 


Natural Science in the Elementary Schools. 


Professor Wilson of the State Normal School 
then delivered an address on this topic. 

By the term ‘‘ natural science ’’ the speaker ex- 
plained his meaning to include botany, zodlogy, 

hysics, mineralogy, physiology, and chemistry. 
The next question was, “* Is it practicable to intro- 
duce them?” It is said that the schools are 
already overcrowded, and that the reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, English, history, and 
singing should come first. But the current is irre- 
sistible; what has in the past been deemed im- 
practicable, has more than once, as time passed on, 
been demanded as necessary. As one solution of 
the problem, Professor ilson suggested the 
division of the school day into four parts,—one for 
mathematics, one for natural science, including 
geography, the other two for literature, history, 
and language, including spelling. Natural science 
would be included with geography, and the time 
properly divided between them. It should be in- 
troduced solely by object lessons. Suecess depends 
on the way it is taught, and the way it is related 
to the rest of the teaching. The methods should 
be by investigation and personal contact with the 
things studied. The teachers should sometimes 
take the pupils out into the woods, and should 
bring nature into the school. The object was not 
the mastery of science, but the development of the 

ildren. 
wat the close of the address a few remarks were 
made by Dr. Mary Walker. 


Arithmetic in the Grammar Schools. 

_ E. Bentley Young, of the Prince School, 

Grammar Schools, How Much, and How Tanght. 
In considering how much should be taught, Mr. 
Young insisted that the fundamental rules must 
be taught thoroughly, but not so much as is laid 
down in the text-books. Small numbers should 
be used, and such things as divisors and multipliers’ 
largely ascertained by inspection. Here is much 
room for mental discipline. Hours have been 


wasted in the reduction of very large numbers, 


tences. Fourth, the parts of speech, etc., and|, 


and Mr. Young read an example for the reduction 
of some million square inches to acres. Many 
wrong methods are in use not employed by practi- 
cal business men. In percentage much can 


methods used should also be thoroughly taught, 
as well as simple proportion, square root, mainly 
in its application to triangles. Mensuration and 
the careful study of plane surfaces are valuable, 


how arithmetic should be taught, the speaker de- 


should be discarded. A bright teacher standing 
at the blackboard with chalk in hand, leading his 
classes, gives the best results. Mental and written 
arithmetic should go together. Ready reckoning 
should constantly be kept up, and there should be 
much adding of columns. Rapid work, also, 
should be encouraged, but this ought never to be 
marked for failures. 


This paper was discussed by Messrs. Stockwell, 
Hoyt, and Morgan. 


Committees Nominated, 


The following committees were announced : 


Committee on Resolutions—George A. Littlefield, 
J. Lewis Wightman, Charlotte E. Deming, E. R. 
Stern, 8. Alva Johnson, J. A. Keach, James 
Waters. 

Auditing Committee—James M. Sawin, George 
W. Cole, V. F. Horton. 
Committee on Nominations—Wm. T. Peck, Wm. 


E. Wilson, Emma J. Messinger, Dwight R. 
Adams, Patience Cole, Alfred W. Chace, P. M. 
Barber, 2d. 

The meeting adjourned till the afternoon 
session. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Arbor Day. 
The afternoon session was commenced at 2.00 
o’clock, and Levi W. Russell, principal of the 
Bridgham Grammar School, of Providence, read 
a paper on ‘** The Relation of the Schools to Arbor 
Day.”’ 

Mr. Russell gave an interesting sketch of the ex- 
ercises at Roger Williams Park, but said that the 
ceremony could be performed in a less formal man- 
ner. It is not enough to plant trees, but there 
should be preparation for it during the school year. 
He did not favor additional task-work in forestry 
teaching, but designated several points which 
might be considered. First, he would call atten- 
tion to trees near the school. The name, form, 
size, beauty, and landscape effects should be treated. 
Second, attention should be called to the different 
forms of shade and ornamental trees, such as 
maples, oaks, and birches. Third, the proper 
season and means of identification of native and 
naturalized trees, and their peculiar architectural 
structure, which can best be noted in the fall. 
Also a study of the roots and the growth below 
the ground, and the life of the tree from begin- 
ning toend. By this study, observation, compar- 
ison, and classification can be readily acquired, 
and a wide range of object-lessons introduced. 

Mr. Irving M. Smith, of Barrington, was then 
ealled upon, and traced the history of the intro- 
duction of the bill in the Legislature, and the dis- 
cussions thereon. He also gave a sketch of the 


belof the 
omitted ; interest should be very thoroughly taught | College, 
to insure great facility ; bank discount and the actual | address was given in the JouRNAL of July 15. 


recommended ‘‘ The Scotch Naturalist,’’ by Sam- 

uel Snider. 

Overwork in Public Schools was the topic 

paper ee Hyde, of Bowdoin 
e. e substance of this excellent 


EVENING SESSION, 


The evening session was set apart for the pub- 


but should largely be taught by ocular demonstra- | lic exercises, and the hall was well filled with in- 
tion, and not by rules. In giving his ideas as to strectors and friends of edacation from all 


clared that text-books, except for the examples, of the state, . 


Address by the Governor. 


President Pease gracefully welcomed the audi- 
ence, and then introduced Governor Wetmore, 
After tting his unavoidable absence last 
year, the Governor pleasantly referred to those 
who had contributed to the educational advantages 
of Rhode Island in the past and présent: John 
Howland, the Mechanics’ Association, Updike, 
Barnard, Baker, Potter, B ell, Stockwell, 
and the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, to 
whom we owe our free schools, Normal School, 
the founding of district and town libraries, State 
Board of Education, evening schools, and the tru- 
ant law. The charge of illiteracy, however, is 
made against us, which is due to immigration, 
and we must labor and try to overcome it. The 
best rye | for adult ignorance is the evening 
school ; and we should see to it that it is made in 
every respect equal in the quality of instruction to 
the day school. We should see that the truant 
law is rigidly enforced, and, as Dr. Dwight of 
Yale says, ‘‘ push education to such a point that 
those striving to get an education may get it in 
the best way.’’ 

The next speaker should have been Hon. H. 
Barnard, LL.D., but President Pease had re- 
ceived a telegram from Dr. Barnard, in which he 
said that he could not fill his engagement. 


Mr. Pease announced that Supt. Geo. A. Little- 
field, of Newport, had kindly volunteered to ad- 
dress the institute, and it gave him pleasure to in- 
troduce him. 


Overwork, 


Supt. Littlefield spoke upon the subject of 
**Overwork in Publie Schools,’ and said: That 
ghost of overwork having begun to walk, there is 
no harm to agree, for argument’s sake, with the 
doting parents that there is overwork, and then 
discuss the subject. Such a discussion will be 
salutary to the public schools system, because it 
will be a step in the direction of the advancement 
of general school proficiency. And in this con- 
nection it must not be felt that the odium of the 
remedy is to be heaped upon the teachers or the 
superintendents. Let the City Councils, and all 
others in authority who think that there is over- 
work, see that the schools are diminished in size, 
—say to thirty or forty pupils; let them see that 
there are more teachers, more schools, greater 
efforts for the securing of perfect sanitary condi- 
tions, and for the sake of discipline that there are 
more male teachers. Many of the teachers are 
overworked, if at all, by devoting themselves, out 
of school hours, to some other vocation, that they 
may be enabled to make both ends meet, finan- 
cially. This is entirely wrong. Another point: 
Those who visit the school, in whatever capacity, 
can, if they know their duty, do much to quiet the 
nervousness occasioned by overwork. They should 
not be hypereritical. They should conceal the 


exercises at Barrington, under the auspices of the|fact that they know less than the teachers do; 
Rural Improvement Society, and then spoke of the| they should praise, not condemn. 
improvement of schoolhouse yards by tree-plant-| supervisors can attain the distinction of being wel- 
ing, its influence upon the climate, and the desira-| come visitors, large gains could be made in remedy- 
bility of having a State Arboretum as a central /ing overwork. The present curricubum is already 


If the school 


of Agricultare. 


his sympathy with the movement. 
Theory and Practice. 


Teachers’ Reading Circle. 


gogy”’; Mr. J. Milton Hall, director for History, 


States’; in English Literature, Miss Julia M. 


ing Com , Chicago and Boston, and “* Manual 
of English Literature,’ by Wijliam Minto, 
Grimes & Co., Boston, Mass.; in Language, 
Supt. G. A. Littlefield, of Newport, recommended 
= The Principles of Rhetoric and their Applica- 
tion,’ by Prof. Adams, Harvard, and Essen- 
tials of English Grammar,”’ by W. D. Whiting of 
Yale College; in Geography, Principal Church, 
of the Oxford Street Grammar School, recom- 
mended ‘‘ Guyot’s Earth and Man,” and as collat- 
eral reading, ‘‘ The Boy Travelers in South 


Amerieca,”’ ra 
and Kremlin, or Northern and Southern Europe, 


by Samuel Iraenus Prim; in Science, Mr. Frank 


E, Thompson, sub-master of Rogers High School, 


Prof. W. W. Bailey, of Brown University, also 
read a paper on arboreal growth, and expressed 


The next paper was read by Miss Elizabeth 
Hammett, of the Coddington School, Newport, on 
‘* Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching,’ which 
the ‘l'eachers’ Reading Circle of Rhode Island have 
been studying for some months. The paper was 
an intelligent and critical review of the work, 
couched in graceful and expressive language, and 
at its close the lady was enthusiastically applauded. 


The several directors of the Reading Circle then 
presented their recommendations for courses of 
reading for 1886-87. Supt. H. 8. Tarbell, Provi- 
dence, recommended ‘‘ White’s Elements of Peda- 


recommended, for general history, a re-perusal of 
‘¢Fisher’s Outlines of General History”; for a 
full course of United States history, the Bancroft 
and McMasters series, and an inexpensive course in 
a single book, ‘‘ Johnston’s History of the United 


Darrow, of Pawtucket, recommended ‘‘ Master- 


ieces in English Literature,” edited by Homer 
B. Sprague, published by the Interstate Publish- 


by Thomas Knox, and ‘‘ Alhambra 


source of information, and the prevention of the|full and running over, so that if physiology and 
sale of trees unless sanctioned by the State Board tb 


hygiene go in, the metric system and something 
else must come out. 


Impromptu Addresses. 


Dr. T. J. Morgan, principal of the State Nor- 
mal School, was the next introduced, and spoke 
briefly of the work of Dr. Barnard. the founder of 
the common school system of education in the 
State. In conclusion he said: The ideal in the 
common school system, however, bas not been 
reached, and the great work and object of a meet- 
ing like this is to bring the men who pay the taxes, 
the men and women who influence public opinion 
and establish committees and boards and enact 
legislation, that they may be influenced to give to 
the teachers facilities, buildings, apparatus, libra- 
ries, competent teachers, that the children of this 
age and generation may become ideal men and 
women. 

President Pease announced that Rev. W. N. 
Ackley, of Warren, who was to have delivered an 
address, was obliged to remain in Chicago, and he 
therefore called upon Dr. W. A. Mowry, formerly 
of Providence, to make a few remarks. 

Dr. Mowry, after a felicitous introduction, gave 
a brief résumé of the Rhode Island Institute of 
Instruction, which, he said, antedated any other 
association of teachers in the United States. He 
also spoke of the great increase in school literature, 
and closed with a glowing description of the 
schools in Denver, which he said were taught by 
Eastern teachers. 

Rev. A. Woodbury of Providence was the closing 
speaker. He referred to some of the changes that 
had occurred in the public schools during the past 
quarter of a century, and paid a high tribute to the 
services of Miss Doyle of the high school, whom he 
claimed ought to have the same compensation for 
her faithful and efficient services as any male teach- 
er in the institution. We should be just, he said, 
and recognize the fact that a woman who is edu- 
eating the future wives and mothers of this republic 
is worthy of the highest honor if she does her work 
well. An extract was read from one of the works’ 
of Andrew Carnegie, who compared the 
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of instruction in Scotland and America, who held 
that ‘* ye must first seek education, and all political 
blessings would follow you,’’ and said that there 
was one lack in the Scotch lads,—they were too 
deferential to their superiors, whtle the American 
boys seemed to be born repeating the Declaration 
of Independence. He thought this was true demo- 
cratic-republican doctrine. A knowledge of our 
political institutions ought to be included in the 
curriculum both for boys and girls, so that they 
should learn why America was a Republic and why 


the people govern themselves, and also there 
should he instruction in morals in the public 
schools. 


Tarrp Day—SATURDAY. 


The final session of the Institute opened with the 
usual large attendance characteristic of this state. 
In the absence of Mr. G. H. Martin, of Massa- 
chusetts, who had been billed to speak, President 
Pease called upon Dr. Lyon, who gave an account 
of the next meeting of the National Educational 


Association, to be held in Chicago, July 12 to 17 
inclusive. The fare will be round-trip tickets for 
a single fare, good from July 5 to 13 inclusive, and 
returning, July 15 to Sept. 10 inclusive. 

Mr. J. Milton Hall, for the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, said that the Directors’ 
meeting would be held the first Saturday in 
January, and that the place had consequently 
not been settled. Invitations had been received 
from Newport and Wiers, N. H., and Burlington, 
Vt., from which the directors would choose. The 
meeting would begin on the evening of July 5, and 
continue through the Sth. 

The Resolutions. 


Mr. George A. Littlefield, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on "eae, presented the following, 


among other resolutions : 


Resolved. That the Rhode Island Institute rejoices in 
the temperance legislation that has been adopted in this 
state, removing as it does the former striking inconsis 
tency that existed between the intemperate practice 
of the state and the statutes requiring teachers to give 
instruction in the all-important subject of physiology 
and hygiene. 

Resoloed, That, while occasional cases of physical ex- 
haustion have been reported as probably due to over 
pre-sure in the schools, the sweeping pene py of over 
work brought by portions of the press and by those not 
favorable to the public achool system, have been shown 
by a most earefal investigation to be without foundation, 
and still resolved that, out of deference to those who 
think there js overwork, and as an additional safeguard 
against it, we emphasize the importance of paying still 

ter attention in the public schools to physical train- 

z as essential to the preservation of sound health. 

Resolved, That we regard with favor the work of the 


Hinsdale, late su 
land, O., on ** 

It was a thoughtful and candid review of the views 
of President 
Schoolmasters’ Club some time since, and which 
set people to thinking on the subject of education 
all over the country. 
Eliot’s thinking is always of much moment. 

Mr 


Relation 
said: Work is an act, or series of acts, in the 
discharge of our duty. The end of work, says 
Aristotle, is to eniey leisure. So sober a man as 
John Locke said ** No 

put upon children.” 
aot intended for play, but work. Work, however, 
may become a disease, yet it may be made attract- 


ised to follow, to the best of his ability, the excel- 
lent examples which he found in his predecessors. 
He was proud to be the president of the oldest 
State Teachers’ Institute. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


CONNECTICUT. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The fortieth annual meeting of the Connecticut 
State Teachers’ Association was held in the hall of 
the Hillhouse High School, New Haven. The 
opening session began Oct. 28, at 7.30 o'clock, 
p- m. ; George R. Burton, the president, in the chair. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Barbour, of Yale 
College. 

Prof. B. Jepson, Superintendent of Music in 
the New Haven schools, conducted the music, 
which consisted of a chorus of the pupils of the 
high school. The first selection was entitled 
‘** Sound the Loud Timbrel,’’ in which Miss Mary 
H. Mansfield rendered the solo with great accept- 


ance. The singing by the chorus was also very 
fine. 


Miss Florence A. Redfield, who is a special in- 


structor in eloeution in Miss Bartlett's school in 
New Haven, was then introduced, and recited very 
effectively a selection entitled ‘* The Pilot’s Story.’’ 
Miss Lizzie C. Gaffney, one of New Haven’s favor- 
ite vocalists, then sang, by request, the *‘ Spinning 
Song.”’ 


President Eliot Reviewed. 


President Burton then introduced Dr. B. A. 
rintendent of schools at Cleve- 
be Common School Problem,’’ 


iot, expressed at a dinner of the 


The character of President 


Hinsdale proceeded to discuss the True 
of Work and Play in Education, and 


such thing as work should be 
But we say that schools are 


kindergarten, and think its general adoption desirable ive and pleasant. He did not charge President Eliot 


asa part of the public school system. 
Resolved, That we ob-erve with satisfaction the multi- 
any am of educational literature, so far as it is sound, 


n journals, magazines, and ie ogical books, and espe- 
that we the aid rendered by 
the Rhode Island Reading Circle. 


All the resolutions were adopted. 


The Question Box. 


The Question Box was the next subject upon 
the program, and the opening and consideration of 
its contents followed. 

Commissioner Stockwell answered a question as 
regards free textbooks, strongly advocating the 


system. 

Mr. Weston, on corporal punishment, said 
that it was necessary in the family and occasionally 
in the schools; he deprecated the use of the 
** blank ’’ required in Providence. 

Dr. Morgan spoke on how to keep primary 
school children quiet, for which he thought the 
only practical means was landanum. 

er questions were answered by Mrs. Esten, 
Miss Chase, President Pease, Dr. Wm. A. Mowry, 
Prin. J. Milton Hall, Miss Osgood, Messrs. Nye, 
Peck, Webster, Mowry, Russell, Meader, Howard, 
Sawin, Professors Wilson and Manchester. 
Physical Training. 

At the close of this exercise Miss Laura M. 
Sanderson, of Boston, read the concluding paper 
on ‘* Physical Training in the Pablie Schools.’’ 

Her system, the Blake, was then illustrated by 
a class of twelve young ladies from the normal 
school, instructed by Miss Sanderson. They stood 
in two rows on the platform, and to the music of 
the piano went through a long and connected 
series of simple motions, with Miss Sanderson 
leading, and directing the exercise. This was 
watched with much interest by the. spectators, 
and at the close the class and their teacher were 
the recipients of much applause. 


Election of Officers. 


The nominating committee reported the follow- 
ing list of officers for the ensuing year, and they 
were unanimously elected : 


Pres.—George A Littlefield, Newport. 

Sec —Lewis H. Meader, Providence. 

Assist. Sec.—Charles N. Bentley, Central Falls. 

Treas —E\i H. Howard, Providence. 

Assist. Treas—¥red H. Saunders, Westerly. 

Vice-Prests — Rev. Daniel Leach, D.D, Thomas B. 
Stockwell, Horace 8. Tarbell, Sarah E. Doyle, George F 
Weston, Rebecca E. Chase, Charles B_ Goff, Benjamin 
W. Hood, Rhoda A Esten, Charlotte Blundell Everett 
C. Willard, Ellen A. Salisbury, Gertrude E. Arnold, Fred 
erick W. Wing, Benjamin ker, W_R. Butler, Emory 
Lyon, Gilbert E. Whittemore, Rev. William M. Ackley, 
Dwight R. Adams, Fred. Sherman, Marcius L. Esten, 
William F. Tucker, Patience Cole, J. Lewis Wightman, 
Joseph E. Mowry, Hattie 8. Fales, Alfred W.Chase, Mary 
E. Coy, Harriet E. Hewitt, Stella Allen,S Fannie Eddy. 
Harriet A. Dean, Arthur W. Brown. 

Directors—Alivin ¥F. Pease, George E. Church, David W. 
Hoyt. Levi W. Russell, Thomas J. Morgan, D.D, Albert 
J. Manchester, Merrick Lyon, LL.D, J. Miiton Hall, 
William T. Peck, James M. Sawin, William A. Mowry, 
Walter G. Webster, Kilyn A. Clarke, Henry W. Clarke, 
lizzie Hammett. George W. Cole, John M. Nye, Edward 
©. Tefft, Sarah Marble, Wilhelmina A. Luft, George J 
Me Andrew, Henry W. Harrub, William E Wilson, Emma 
A. Durfee, Julia A. Osgood, Mary E. Wood, Alice T. Jones. 


The following Committee on Necrology was ap- 
pointed; with instructions to re at the next 
annual meeting: Levi W. Russell, Providence; 
James A. Rose. South Kingstown ; and Henry H. 
Jencks, Lime Rock. se 
At the close of the election, Mr. Littlefield aec- 

knowledged the honors of his election, and prom- 


with confounding work and play. 
schools should be made pleasant and attractive,’’ 
and while this may be true, yet the scholar should 
be trained to work in the pursuit of his studies. 
The child should be led to the hard by the way of 
the easy. 
are by nature easy. The child that can be carried 
easily and quickly across the room must be taught 
to walk across it; so the child must be taught 


ceuees quoted from John Stuart Mill in regard 
to the correct theory of teaching from that gentle- 
man’s standpoint, and, in passing, took up the 
statements of President Eliot, taking exceptions to 
many of them, and coneurring in others. 


civilization. 
will soon meet with popular favor. 
come when to say a boy is in college does not convey 
any very definite idea. 


He says ** The 


Things should not be made hard that 


rogressively the duties and affairs of life. The 


He continued by saying that, in some sense, our 


schools were averaging machines; so were colleges 
and universities averaging machines, as was society 
itself. There should be such machines; but Presi- 
dent Eliot has in his mind that which injures the 
individuality of children. 
machine has done its perfect work. 
averaging that President Eliot complains of in our 
public schools. A college conducted loosely enough 
to suit President Eliot would be nothing more than 
an averaging machine. 
ident Eliot’s ideas we should do much to arrest 


In China the averaging 
It is this over- 


If we were to adopt Pres- 


I do not think President Eliot’s idea 
The time has 


I think that progress is 
being made in college studies, but I am not a be- 


liever in the eclectic system that is advocated by 
some eminent schulars. The public school system 


may be abused, or it may be improved. 

Among other thoughts suggested by the speaker 
were these: The variety of character in children 
is greater than in the intellect. The graded school 
movement has done great things for education. 
Extra work may be furnished in school and out of 
school to those who are able and willing to do it. 
A certain amount of order is essential to education. 
Nothing in school management is so easy to overdo 
asorder. Reasonable order must be secured for 
the most part indirectly and should be largely 
spontaneous. Attempts to keep order should not 
be too often thrast in the faces of children. 
Yet a teaeher must govern to some degree, or she 
cannot develop the intellect. 

It is absurd and tyrannical to expect to keep 
a class of children so still that you can hear 
a pin drop. A boy who is constantly trying to 
keep still always makes a great deal of noise in 
doing it. Any person who is constantly being told 
to keep still finds it utterly impossible to obey. 

It is not practicable to grade all pupils together. 
A good teacher can do a great deal toward placing 
a pupil just where he can make the most p 
The Enuglish fox-hunters train their hounds to run 
in packs, and a common expression of praise in 
speaking of a chase is to say, ‘‘ They ran so close 
together that a blanket would cover them.’’ We 
don’t want any such methods as that in our school 
system. Such a course would be a vicious aver- 


aging. 
iP resident Eliot’s views on moral education have 
rawn out more condemnation than anything else, 
said the speaker, and ed to discuss them 
the President's theories 


ng religious training in the schools by min- 


ister, priest, and rabbi, at the public expense, were 
entirely impracticable. 

On conclusion of Dr. Hinsdale’s able address, 
of which we give but a brief abstract, Miss Gaff- 
ney, Miss Mansfield, and Mr. Arthur W. Jepson 
sang a trio entitled ‘‘Sweet Dove that Up to 
Heaven.” 


Seconp DAay.—MOoORNING SESSIONS. 


The exercises of the Association were divided 
into three sections, viz. : the High School Section, 
the Grammar School Section, and the Primary 
School Section. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 


Prin. Joseph Hall, of the Hartford High School, 
presided. 

The first exercise was the paper on the question, 
‘* Should Industrial Education be Introduced into 
the High Schools?’’ by Prin. A. F. Amsden, of 
the Putnam High School, who ably argued in favor 
of industrial education. 

W. R. Martin, of the Hartford High School, 
followed with a paper on *‘ Should Boys who are 
Intending to go to College be Allowed to po 
Latin Before Entering the High School ?’’ He 
strongly urged that pupils be allowed to begin to 
study Latin early, if they intended to go to 
College. 

Commercial Studies. 


J. D. Whitmore, of the New Haven High 
School, diseussed the question ‘* Can Commercial 
Studies be Profitably Taught in our High Schools ?"’ 
Mr. Whitmore took the ground that commercial 
studies are greatly needed in the high schools. 
He said that it was a fact which his observation as 
a teacher had taught him, that the scholars who 
came into the high schools to-day are not as well 
fitted in the common branches as they were forty 
years ago. ‘‘ I make these statements advisedly,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ and with no spirit of finding fault, for 
the grammar schools are doing a good work ; but 
there is so much crowding that the pupils do not 
get the thorough drill in the elementary studies 
that they ought to have. Pupils don’t know how 
to spell. Why, the other day a girl who is in her 
last year in the high school spelled the past tense 
of the verb tear,’ “‘tored.’’ Then, pupils that 
come into our high school,—and I presume it is a 
fair average,—cannot add up a column of figures as 
they would have to in business, or as I had been 
taught to do when I was their age. They are de- 
ficient in writing also. Now we need a solid re- 
view of arithmetic and spelling and exercises in 
writing to fit our boys and girls for a business life, 
I wouldn’t recommend one of them to a business 
man when they come here. So we have estab- 
lished a commercial course, in which much stress 
is laid upon branches that we think will be of 
practical value to the pupils in their daily life.”’ 
Several gentlemen present took part in a discus- 
sion of this question, which occupied the time 
until adjournment. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION. 


Prin. T. F. Barrows, of the Brown School, 
Hartford, presided. 

An exercise in Penmanship was conducted by 
Prin. J. S. Cooley, of the Union Graded School of 
Windsor Locks. The suggestions and work of 
Mr. Cooley were of great practical yalue to teach- 
ers of the grammar grade, 


Manual Training. 


Prin. E. T. Mead, of the Winsted High School, 
read a paper on ‘‘ Manual Training in the Com- 
mon School.’’ He said: 

It is an encouraging sign of the times that the 
question of what is to be taught in the common 
school is being considered. The question of the in- 
troduction of manual training is far too impor- 
tant to be decided at once. It means training in 
industrial arts; it means technical training,— 
training in any of the trades by means of which 
one intends to earn his living. Thus the subject 
resolves itself into the question: Shall the public 
school be in part or wholly subservient to the busi- 
ness of producing skilled manual laborers? Our 
schools are deficient in moral and religious train- 
ing, and that is where our results are weak. We 
have come to the {point that we must give more 
moral teaching. Herbert Spencer declares that 
our failure to give moral training is the most seri- 
ous defect in our schools. Jean Paul Richter 
says the same. It is safe to say that to-day 
the great and urgent demand on our public 
schools is not more intellectual training nor more 
technical training, but better moral training. 
Due attention to the moral and mental training 
would leave no time for technical studies. Train- 
ing in the industrial arts must be thorough and of 
long time to be at all efficient. Is it not possible 
that in the schoolroom habits of thought and indus- 
try can be taught without a course of manual 
training ? 

There is another aspect of the case which is wor- 
thy of consideration. It is a erying evil of the 
times, that children are placed at work too soon. 
States have recognized this by attempting to check 
the evil by legislation. It may be fairly said that 
the unscrupulous and greedy manufacturers and 
selfish parents Would, if their children were trained 
at an early age in school, put them to work at a 
still younger age than now. Thus an evil would 
only be increased. 

Special industrial schools were commended by 
the speaker, who thought that the government 
could well imitate Germany in establishing them. 

Principal Camp of the Dwight School favored 
manual training, saying that it does not take up 
the time occupied by moral and intellectual train- 
ing. He said the manual training in his school 


was introduced to give smart and mischievous boys 
something to do in acheel, 


Connecticut History. 


Rev. E. B. Sanford, of Westbrook, read a 
per on the subject, ‘‘ A Plea for the Study of Con- 
necticut History.’’ He said, that in the public 
schools there was time for a careful study of gen- 
eral history, and urged that a judicious selection 
should be made. In making the selection the sub- 
ject that has the highest historical significance and 
relation to the scholars should be chosen, The 
history of Connecticut is freshened by so many in- 
spiring and herdic incidents that it never tires us. 
The wonderful emigrations by which the settle- 
ments at Saybrook and also at Quinnipiac were 
made can easily be extended to include a most in- 
teresting story. The singular beauty of the history 
of Connecticut lies in the morals that are to be 
drawn from its various incidents. The early set- 
tlers of Connecticut were the pioneers of the most 
remarkable emigrations in the world, and the 
whole early history of the state is full of profitable 
interest. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL SECTION, 


In the Primary School Section the presiding 
officer was M.S. Crosby, superintendent of schools 
of Waterbury, and the exercises, which excited 
much interest, were as follows: 

** Penmanship in Primary Classes,’’ with illus- 
trations and descriptive lecture, by Miss Edith 
Goodyear, Bristol. 

‘“* Reading,” class exercises, by Miss L. M. 
Pierpont, Waterbury. 


“‘Geography,’’ class exercise; subj “The 
New Haven Green,’’ by Miss Ida E. Johnson, 
Training School, New Haven. 

The Reading by Miss L. M. Pierpont, of Water- 


bury, was illustrated by a class of ve 
children, who did admirably. om 

The class exercise in phy, by Miss Ida 
Johnson, was skillfully conducted. A class of 
seven little children gave not only all the geo- 
graphical facts concerning the ‘‘ Green,”’ but the 
measurements and many historical facts. This 
recitation effectively urged the advantages of first 
teaching local geography. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


SECTIONS UNITED, 


The audience filled the High School EL. ‘1 o 
overflowing, and hundreds were unable to obtain 
seats. 

Demands of the Business World. 


The first exercise was an address by Col. Jacob 
L. Greene, president of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Hartford, on ‘* What 
the Business World Demands of the Common 
Schools.” An abstract of this able paper will 
appear in a future number of the JOURNAL. 


The Public School. 


The second paper of the afternoon was on ‘‘ The 
Province of the Public School,’’ by Hon. J. W. 
Dickinson, Secretary State Board of Education, 
Boston, Mass., who said, in substance, that, after 
the disciplinary studies had been taken, the indus- 
trial and professional studies should be opened. 
With minds trained to observe, pupils can at once 
see what todo. This power of generalization en- 
ables them easily to surpass others in the appli- 
cation of practical power. The most practical 
men are those who have the Jargest and most sys- 
tematic minds. It has been discovered that the 
citizen of a free state is predestined for no partic- 
ular place. The special instruction needful cannot 
be easily discerned. ‘The instruction which shall 
tend to human development is what is necessary. 
Whatever does not tend to this is false in theory 
and application. 

One defect charged against the work of the 
school is the failure to train children in independ- 
ent use of the mind. ‘To rémedy this, the orderly 
use of tools is recommended. Yet mere manual 
dexterity is the result of imitation, and great man- 
ual skill is found in persons of little culture. It 
appears that ample provision for general intelli- 
gence should be provided before special training, 
since the intelligent man is more important to the 
state than the skilled artisan. The fundamental 
idea of education is the superiority of man to his 
uses. This the language of experience and phi- 
losophy teaches and directs to other than indus- 
trial methods for its accomplishment. 

If the children can not do independent work at 
graduation, it is because they were not allowed to 
work independently in the classroom. One may 
use a book and be ignorant of the use of its truths. 
The abstract use of words cultivates the passive 
powers only. All this is changed when things 
take the place of words. The pupil becomes an 
investigator, and will find an investigation within 
himself. So, drawing is the language of form. 
Imagination, invention, and taste are cultivated 
by it. The object of public schools is to develop 
the child and bring him to his special work with 
trained powers. ‘I‘hen let the and indus- 
trial schools prepare the way for active life. 
Schools will be hampered, and they teach that 
which it is not necessary all should know. 


Vocal Music. 


The closing exercise was on ‘‘ Elementary In- 
struction in Vocal Music,”’ illustrated with five 
classes from the New Haven grammar schools; 
Prof. B. Jepson, musical director. 

The exercise in music began at 3.40 p.m. Be- 
fore introducing the first class, Professor Jepson 
excited considerable interest by stating that each 
of the five classes to be presented contained repre- 
sentatives of their respective grades from every 
school in the city, so that the scholars were for 
the most part strangers to each other, inasmuch 
as they would sing together now for the first time. 

Fifty very small children, wearing pink ribbons, 
were then introduced. They sang oral exercises 
leading up to the scale, Slight. exercises within 


the limits of the seale.were then written on the 
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blackboard, all of which were instantly sung, with- 
out error, creating no small degree of enthusiasm. 
When asked by the teacher who would sing alone, 
all hands came up. Several sang alone, and were 
entirely successful. 

The second class, with red ribbons, first gave an 
exhibition in the beating of double, triple, and 

uadruple measure, changing rapidly from one to 

e other. They then sang several sight exercises 
from the blackboard, corrected intentional errors 
of the teacher, read by letter; several sang alone, 
concluding with No. 1 of the printed test exer- 
cises, which was placed in their hands as they stood 
on the platform, and which was also in the hands 
of the audience. The test was perfect. 

The third class, wearing white ribbons, responded 
with the syllable La to any sound called for by the 
teacher, ranging from G below to G above the 
treble clef. Individual scholars went to the black- 
board and located sounds all over the staff as the 
teacher gave them out with the syllable La, also 
located letters as they were called, skipping rap- 
idly from one clef to the other. After singing 
several two-part exercises from the Music Reader, 
they were handed No. 2 of the printed test exer- 
cises, written for treble and bass, key of G, quad- 
ruple time. They went through without error. 
Two of the smallest scholars in the class (none of 
whom were very large) were successful in repeat- 
ing the exercise as a duet, and received great ap- 
plause. 

The fourth class, designated with blue ribbons, 
were first numbered 1, 2, 3 all round the class, and 
then proceeded to sing from the Music Reader a 
variety of three-part exercises, each number in turn 
taking a different part. It was not apparent to 
the listener that, in singing by number, the har- 
mony was less effective than by division. The 
printed test exercise, in the key of F, triple 
measure, was sung in a manner to excite admiration. 
. The fifth and last division, designated with | 
orange-colored ribbons, sang four-part exercises 
with La, Ah, Oh, Oo, with words, humming with | 
closed lips, ete. Amongst other numbers was the 
terzetto ‘* Lift Thine Eyes,’’ from Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah, which was afterward sung by a double trio 
of girls. The concluding piece was No. 4 of the 
test exercises, a lengthy four-part piece in the key 
of E flat. The piece abounded in accidentals, and 
so far as we could perceive was perfectly ren- 
dered, with the exception of one accidental on the 
soprano part. 

he entire exercise occupied a little over one 
hour, and although it became necessary to light 
the gas before the close, the interest was unflag- 
ging tothe end. The ability in sight singing, as 
well as the uniform accuracy in keeping time, were 
subjects of common remark. 

At the evening session of the convention Mr. 
Barrows, of Hartford, made a motion, which was 
seconded by Mr. Bartley, of Bridgeport, giving to 
Professor Jepson a special vote of thanks for his 
services, which was unanimously adopted. 

Professor Jepson, who has received his twenty- 
first annual appointment as musical director in the 
New Haven public schools, may well be proud of 
the result of his labors. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The evening exercises were opened by the sing- 
ing of ‘‘ Hail, Lovely Venice,”’ from the opera of 
Lucretia Borgia, by a chosen chorus of one hundred 
voices from the high school, with solos by Miss 
Mansfield. 

Address by an Old Teacher. 


President Burton introduced Prof. William C. 
Robinson, of the Yale Law School, who said he 
came merely as a citizen, and yet as a teacher, 
having pursued that occupation forty years. It is 
fortunate that there is among the teachers a con- 
stant progress in education. Often have I carried 
from the recitation-room more than I took to it. 
That so many teachers can gather to confer and 
learn is an encouraging feature of our educational 
work. The teachers of each generation are supe- 
rior to those which precede them. In the univer- 
sity here there has been, within twenty years, a 
progress anexpected probably by any one save, 
perhaps, by him who is now its head. In the 
name of the governor of the state, in the name of 
the president of Yale College, let me congratulate 
you on the work you have done. 


Necrology. 


The report of the Committee on Necrology, pre- 

pared by Hon. Charles Northend, of New Britain, 
was read by C. L. Crane, and paid a tribute to the 
late Ariel Parish, whose death occurred in Denver, 
Col., in November, 1885. 
_ Principal Curtiss of the New Haven High 
School, said : “Words of obituary are always 
words of commendation. It is no weakness to fol- 
low our friends to the grave with kind words. 
We knew Mr. Parish in our perplexities. His 
common sense was almost genius. His equanimity 
was remarkable. His industry and his devotion 
to duty were without weariness. He never grew 
old; to the last he retained the enthusiasm of his 
work in teaching. We who knew him will not 
forget what he was as a man, as a public servant, 
as a Christian gentleman. 

Prin. John G. Lewis, of Webster School, 
Mr. Beach of Norwalk, Mr. Barrows of Hartford, 
and Superintendent Harrington of Bridgeport also 
paid tributes to the memory of Mr. Parish. 

Gounod’s ‘‘ Gloria in Excelsis’’ was rendered 
by the chorus, with solos by Misses Mansfield and 
Johnson and Arthur Jepson of the high school 
class of 1886. 


The Function of the American Public School. 


The next address was on the above topic, by 
Prof. W. H. Payne, professor of Pedagogy in 
Michigan University, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The American public schools are, like air and 
water, so common that we are scarcely conscious 
of their beneficence. Much of the present 


of our country is due to the healthful functions of 
the public school. Even a slight observation will 
show that the state has become a public educator. 
Each separate state has its yee rg of educa- 
tion, with officials paid out of a publie tax, and 
with power to control and regulate the school sys- 
tem. Moreover, the national government has its 
commissioner of education, and has set apart pub- 
lic lands for educational purposes. 

On what ground is the state a public educator ? 
The aim of a school is to train men and women. 
Yet the full meaning of a liberal education is a 
training for everything in general and nothing in 
particular. Schools should be studios for the pro- 
duction of citizens. The citizenship of our country 
has come to be the most heterogeneous on the face 
of the earth. Herr Most is a delectable type of a 
— of our citizenship. This mass must be made 

omogeneous through the public schools. If 
there should be any exaggeration in the present 
condition of our country, it will be necessary to 
nurture the youth in strictly American schools. 

The American citizen is more than a citizen of 
any other country. In this country it is the pre- 
rogative of every citizen to bear a part in the gov- 
ernment. In proportion to the growth of demo- 
cratic institutions is the importance of public edu- 
cation. First in importance is independence of 
thought in a citizen. The artisan class of our 
cities live below the plane of intellectual emanci- 
pation. A freeman must be able to think, and 
must be acosmopolitan in thought. The minimum 
of school education should be reading, mar, 
and geography for breadth, the sciences for depth, 
and mathematics for penetration. The labor of 
earning one’s bread by manual exertion is a pre- 
disposition to intellectual servitude. This true 
intellectual emagcipation must come by growth. 

The public school is the universal emancipator. 
An aspiration for some ideal is the stimulus to 
progress. ‘The most democratic institution in this 
world is the common high school. Penetration 
and breadth can only be given by the power of a 
more liberal education. Four causes limit our 
efforts: the extent of our territory, the brevity of 
our national life, the heterogeneous character of 
our citizens, and the absence of foreign wars. We 
are practically unable to alter these conditions. 
Patriotism must be inculeated by our public schools. 
Our history must be taught universally. Children 
must be educated in reverence for the state. Not 
only should the mechanism of our government be 
taught, but there should be some knowledge of the 
genius of our institutions. American literature 
should be used as food for patriotic emotions. A 
moral and civic catechism of great value is thus 
furnished. Principles of thrift and industry should 
be inculcated. On them lies the solution of the 
labor problem. 

Discipline, courtesy, and kindness are virtues 


come wrongly to deny the connection of intellectual 
training and virtue. In proportion as the intellect 
is active, the lower 


| which should be taught in the schools. We bine! THE BOSTON EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 


At the last meeting of the Boston School Com- 


passions are weakened. ‘The| mittee, Mr. Isaac F. Paul was unanimously elected 


schools should habituate children to labor and ac- | to fill the vacancy as principal of the Boston Even- 
cept the trials of life. We must often do what we ing High School, caused by the resignation of Mr. 


would prefer not todo. The tendency of primary 


in favor of play. Whoever is well trained for 
manhood is well fitted for any vocation. He hasa 
well-trained and well-sto mind, 


E. C. Carrigan. Mr. Gallagher then offered the 
schools is to discriminate between work and play , following : 


In SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 
BosTon, Oct, 26, 1886. 
The committee on evening schools having received 


To teach! from Mr. Carrigan, for five years head master of the 


handicraft is a perversion of the true object of the overa school, a communication declining to be 


school. 


a cand 


ate for re-election, desire to extend upon the 


The evening’s exercises concluded with the sing- 
ing of ‘‘A Chafer's Wedding,’’ by the chorus. 


Tarrp Day.—SATURDAY. 
CLOSING SESSION. 


The first paper was on ‘‘ Common Sense in Ed- 
ueation,’’ by W. H. Desper, Supt. of Schools, 
Stafford Springs. As we hope to use this emi- 
nently suggestive paper in the JOURNAL soon, 
we omit an abstract. 


United States History. 


The second paper was on ‘U.S. History in the 
Grammar School,’’ by Principal W. F. Gordy, 
North School, Hartford. His paper treated of the 
best methods of teaching the early history of this | 
country; and several new and very valuable ideas 
were suggested. 

Superintendent Dutton said teat he was very 
glad to see the interest shown in @e subject, and 
said that the study of history was wery important. 
He hoped that the study would be so taught that 
the younger pupils would be drawn to take an 
interest in it. 

Vice-Principal Whitmore said he hoped that 
definite work in history would be laid out for 
teachers in every grade, so that all scholars would 
be familiar with the important facts of history 
when they reach the highest grades in the gram- 


mar school. 


Secretary Hine, of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, said that some fine work was being done in 
New Haven and elsewhere throughout the state. 

Superintendent Dutton said that the great ma- 
jority of the teachers of the schools in New Haven 
come from the high school, and that his friend 
Mr. Whitmore ought to see that those teachers are 
fitted to teach history as it should be taught. 

Mr. George T. Fox, of the Hopkins grammar 
school, said he had taught United States history 
but six months, but he wanted to criticise some 
points about Mr. Gordy’s paper as though he had 
taught the subject all his life. 
to give a few ideas about the subject, saying that 
false stories were often told to pupils as facts to 


He then went on 


illustrate the events of history. He thought the 
local element in United States history should be 
made as much of as possible. 


Habits of Attention. 


records of the school board an expression of appreci- 
ation of the services of Mr. Carrigan in the cause of 
education, and especially in the department of even- 
ing schools, during the years he has been connected 
with them. Coming into the service of the city as 
principal of the evening elementary school on Bios. 
som street, at a time when the evening elementar 
schools were in a pesfoetee and unfortunate condi- 
tion, Mr. Carrigan, by his energy and devotion to his 
work in this school during two years, gave to the 
school board and the school committee an example of 
what was possible to be done in evening school work. 
And it is no disparagement to the labor of others to 
say that the impetus given to the success of evening 
elementary schools, and the establishment of them 
on a substantial basis, was occasioned largely by the 
work done at the Blossom street school; the success 
at that school gave to the committee on evening 
schools an encouragement that could have been born 
only of such acknowledged success; and when the 
school board was called upon to reinstate the even- 
ing schools, after they had voted to abolish the whole 
system, the zeal and devotion of the then chairman 
of the evening school committee, stimulated by the 
work and example of Mr. Carrigan, gave to the school 
board a confidence in them and their work that led to 
the establishment of the ayetem of evening schools. 
Mr. Carrigan was elected the first head master of the 
evening high school. On the re-establishment of the 
evening high school, great objection was raised to 
the occupation of the new building by evening classes, 
and protests came from school associations oceupy- 
ing the building against such use; the enemies of hike 
school encouraged such oppositions, and magnified 
the dangers soe from the proposal to occupy 
the new building. But your committee take pleasure 
in calling attention to the fact that, out of several 
thousand pupils attending the evening high school 
during the five years of Mr. Carrigan’s ar 
every objection, whether serious or frivolous, that was 
made, has been overruled, and the school, under Mr. 
Carrigan’s headmastership, has won the respect and 
esteem of everybody, even to its former opponents 
and enemies. Endowed with rare gifts for the organ- 
ization, management, and conduct of a popular even- 
ing school, having risen from pupil to principal in 
the work, Mr. Carrigan has become the recognized 
leader and exponent of the work of evening schools 
throughout our commonwealth; and, largely by his 
efforts, legislative enactment has been procured to 
make certain what but a few years ago was consid- 
ered of doubtful utility. Your committee feel that 
they maybe pardoned for so extensive a presenta- 
tion of the facts in the case, when they say that the 
great success attained by the evening schools in this 
state, the establishment of them by law, and the 
great advance made in their development within the 
past few years, are largely due to the influeuce ex- 
erted by the success attained in the organization, 
menagenens, and development of the evening high 
omen of this city under the head mastership of Mr. 
Jarrigan. 

Resolved, ‘That the school committee of the city of 
Boston learn with regret of the inability of Mr. Carri- 
gan to devote to the evening high school those tal- 
ents and abilities which have made him so prominent 
in the cause of popular education, and especially in 


the work of evening schools, and that have contrib- 


N. A. Calkins, Assistant Supt. of the Schools | uted so much to the establishment and success of our 
of New York City, spoke upon ‘‘ Some Methods | evening high school and the evening elementary 
of Training Pupils in Habits of Thoughtful Atten- — throughout the -* ad 


tion.’”? He did not advocate any one particular 
method of teaching as the only one that should be 
followed, but suggested a few ways in which in- 


he resolutions were 


THE meeting of the Norfolk County Masters’ 


teresting exercises can be made. From the black- Club was held at the Crawford House, Boston 
board he illustrated a few thoughts in that direc- Oct. 9, at 10a. m. The subject for a. meeting 


tion. 
Officers. 
The officers chosen for 1886-7 are : 


was Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘What Knowledge is of 
Most Worth?’’ Mr. F. H. Dean, of Hyde Park, 
read a paper analyzing and discussing the subject, 


— H. M. of Bridgeport. itchell, of|and in the main agreeing with the author. The 


Vice-Presidents — Hartford County, 


Hartford: New Haven County, H. 3S. suas ot Bae ad | discussion then became general, and, though not 
Fairfield County, D. 8. Sanford of Stamfor tebfie always strictly on the topic assigned, was inte 


each of Norfolk; New London © 


J. W. unty, 
5b. Willard of Colchester: Windham County, C. Fe ing and beneficial. Many differed from the con- 
Merrill of Willimantic; Tolland County, H. 8. Desper of clusions of Spencer, } ue hel ding different 


Stafford Springs. 
Cor. Secretary — George H. Tracy of Colchester. 
Treasurer — 8. P. Williams of Plainville. 
Rec. Secretary —Mias M. F. Somerset of Bridgeport. 


After listening to reports from committees and 
the passage of the customary resolutions. the con- 
vention adjourned. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
INVALUABLE AS A TONIC. 
Dr. J. L. Pratt, Greenfield, Lll., says: ‘‘ It is all 
that it claims to be—invaluable as a tonic in any 
case where an acid tone is indicated.’’ 


premises. The whole tendency of the meeting was 
to arouse thought ip each mind. ‘‘ Intellectual 
Education ’’ is the topic for Nov. 13. All Norfolk 
County masters are invited. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 

No matter in what part you are located, you 
should write to Hallett Oo., Portland, Maine, and re- 
ceive free, information about work, you can do and live 
at home, at a profit of from $5 to $25 and upwards daily. 
Some have made over $50 inaday. Allisnew. Capital 
not needed; Hallett & Co. will start you. Either sex; all 
ages. Those who commence at once will make sure of 
snug little fortunes. Write and see for yourselves. 
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Just Published, 


WHITNEY’S PRACTICAL 
FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


By WILLIAM D. WHITNRY, 
Professor in Yale College ; author of Whitney’s Ger- 
man Grammar ; &c., &c. 


12mo ; $1.60. Examination price, 80 cts. 


*s* Issued ist, it has heen adopted 
in DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 
COLBY UNIVERSITY, 
DENISON UNIVERSITY, 
SHA TTUCK SCHOOL, Minn., 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


Tonic Sol-fa Singing Classes. 


EVENING CLASs at 5 PARK ST., every Wednesday 
evening at 7.30; $3.00 for 20 lessons. AFTERNOON 
CLass at 14 Music HALL BUILDING, Saturdays at 
2.00 ; $5.00 for 20 lessons. Circulars of these and 
other classes mailed to any address. 

HARRY BENSON, 
14 Music Hall Building. 


Have you seen Fisher's “ Essentials 


of Geography” ? 


NEW HISTORICAL ATLAS 


— AND — 


General 


By ROBERT H. LABBERTON. 


An entirely new History; not a new edition of his 
former works, but superior to them in every respect. 
It has 194 maps (130 more than any other history). 
is only single volume having maps thatcover 
alle Ss. 
The -only Atlas where each nationality has, and 
always retains, its own distinctive color. 
tantly found without possiblity error 
stant ‘ound without a possi y ofe x 
The only one which has maps of the Hittite, Elam- 


Price, express paid, $2.40. Within the reach of every one. 


TOWNSEND MacCOUN, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


History. 
1 volume 4to. 300 pages. 


ond Expires. The American Colonial 
arts and Grants, etc. 

The cheapest. The maps attainable would require 
in other books an outlay of over $25. 

Asaclass text-book itis superior to any other in 
Clearness, Logical Arrangement, 
and Suggestiveness. 

AS a reference-book, no teacher certainly, Normal 
or High School student if possible, should be with- 
out it. 


The Teachers’ National Reading Circle. 


Officers: President, Prof. W. H. PAYNE, University jam : Vice-President, Prof. THos. M. 


h , Reading, Penn.; G 
E. N. Jongs, Superintendent Schools, Saratoga, N. Y 


Courses laid out by eminent educators. The Elective System. A large number of members already 
17 admitted. Send for complete circular to ee De TT SECRETARY, 


School of Methods, Boston, Mass. ; 


ecretary, Gnas. F. KING, President National 


H. A. WEBBER, 43 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS should send for circulars and terms for “ Teachers’ Outfit” as Agent 


for Publications of New Enauanp Pos. Co., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


“ Mrs. Farmer’s style ts crisp and entertaining, and 
she writes like a true hero-worshiper, giving her 
story a color of enthusiasm and romance it would not 
otherwise possess. Such a book for young people is 
worth a score of ‘blood and thunder’ fictions; it is a 
volume worthy a placein the library of every boy and 
girl.”—WASHINGTON Post. 


The Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers, 


BY LYDIA HOYT FARMER. 
Lives of Agamemnon, Julius Cesar, 
Charlemagne, Frederick the Great, 
Richard Ceur de Lien, Reb- 
ert Bruce, Napoleon, 

And other heroes of historic fame. 


Fully Mlustrated with Portraits and Numerous 
Engravings. 
Price, $1.50. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


WANTED, 


A first-class experienced professiona! male teacher, 
to take charge of a private school in Western Ken- 
tucky, which pays from $100 to $125 per month. 


capi . Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


Pp 
N. E. Bureau of ¥ ducation, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Fisher’s Esseatials of Geography. 
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: Some Late Publications. IMPORTANT NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 
: lisher. j vitality, or so extend and elucidate what the sch 
-Consci ot rsons. Atorrii YCHOLOGY : THE COGNITIVE P OWERS, histor? too often leaves obscure for want of 
~y Werthel be D. Cr svo, | to sup the deficiency. So when teachers have. 
A Mauramasa B - - Wendel r “ 1 50 By JAMES McCosH, D.D., LL.D. own, ‘la particular topic before them it is intended that a 
Agnes Surringe 1 60 $1.50. Designed for a text-book. chapter on the same subject be read to fill out the 
the Minister's Charge. - - - - - Howells ye e - 150] “This work will be the crowning literary labor of | pare outline of the common school text-book.” — From, 
50/ the learned author, as it will be the ripenec the Preface. 
The Beginner's Latin. Collar & Daniell Ginn & Co, Boston 0 | hife-long stud of n 
nne - - - - + = 
Cossar 3 Commentaries sont the Gallic War. : - Harkness D Appleton & Co, N Y. this branch of science ge CONTES TIRES DE SH AKESPR ARE 
para Prose Authors. - 
Mecabe Lippiueott Co. Phil AN OUTLINE STUDY OF MAN: Or, The Body D’apres l’Anglais de Charles et Mary Lamb. 
1 25 and Mind in One System. With illustrative Par T. T. TiIMAYENIS, Directeur de I’Ecole des 
jauty. Stoddard 1 25 Revised Edition. By MARK Langues de New York. Chevalier de l’Ordre 
Hester, and New England Stories. - Si D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 25 Diagrams. . Revised Sain, SY Royal Gree du Sauveur. 12mo, net, $1.00. 
- - - 60] “It is, I think, the greatest and most useful of ~ > opular 
& Volume of ‘ : Johnson 1 35 | the books of the greatest of our American TS: | Languages gives in this volume a French translation 
A Volume of Little Classics. - - - - Johnson - om “ 1 4 Rey. Dr. Hopkins, and is destined to do & gross ware of Charles and Mary Lamb’s “Tales from S. ation 
Henry Holt & Co, N Y 1 | in forming not only the ideas, but the character of | especially adapted to the usé of stude 
powers Wife. Ac & Son’ N Y, 2 00| youth in merica and in other parts of the wees it is book for every-day use, Which not only 
Museum. - yy Crowell & Co, N Y, 35 EN. ARMSTRONG, Prin. of Hampton Institute. elses the student in his French, at 
Blue - Abbott 3 00 WOOLSEY’S POLITICAL SCIENCE translation is free and easily read. It is, in brief 
The Bow of Orange > Serr 00 model reader for all who read or are learning to read 
: Arnold Roberts Bros, Boston 9 00 By THEODORE D. WooLskEy, lately President of | french, 
Mabe! Stanhope... - : - O'Meara 1 26 greatly reduced price. Two vols., 8vo, $5.00. A HISTORY OF GREEK LITER ATURE. 
Co a 4 > has-given us a book which deserves to be 
Unzie. Pe op and es ee. Jeg Cowden - Clarke « “ “ 1 25|a standard work on the science of politics and its re- From the Earliest Period to the Death of De- 
he Theory and Practice of Surveying. - : - Johnson John Wiley & Sons. lation to natural rights on both sides of the Atlantic. mosthenes. By FRANK BYRON JEVONS, M.A., 
—British Quarterly Review. Tutor in the University of Durham. Crown 
$2.50. 
ae eee os By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. Fully illustrated. | work, of which this 1s intended to be the companion 


— To sail out upon the broad ocean 
A sweet little maid took a nocean, 
But when the yacht rolled 


dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep b 
relieving the child: from pain, and the little cheru 
It is very pleas- 


12mo, $1.50. 
“Itaims to occupy a place between the larger 


and the lesser histories—to so condense or eliminate 
from the exhaustive narrative as to give it greater 


volume. He gives us the results of scholarship, and 
his work is pervaded by a genuine insight into, and 
a genuine appreciation of, the Greek literary genius; 
it is a history as well as a text-book. 


She exclaimed :. ‘* I'd give golled 
To get rid of this horrible mocean.”’ 


gums, alla 


— Life. 


awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.’’ 
ant to taste. It soothes the child, softens the 
the pain, relieves wind, regulates the 
isthe best known remedy for diarrhea, 
from teething or other causes. 


*,* Special \prices and terms for copies for examination and introduction will be furnished on 


application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot,save £3.00 Car- 
Hire and Transfer of Bagrage wy sto at the 

Grand Union Hotel, op e said epot. 
Passengers arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by Sams the 42dstreet Horse Cars at 
entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 

and save Hire. 
‘legant Rooms, $1.00 and upward day. Euro- 
Pian. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe Panch and Wine 
ms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other first 


— A girl in a moment of pique 
Gave her lover a slap on the chique 
Not a word did he say, 
But he left her that day, 
And didn’t go back for a wique. 
— Boston Courier. 


Hale’s Honey is the best Cough Cure, 25c., 50c., $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
German Corn Remover kil!s Corns and Bunions, 25c. 
Hill’s Hair & Whisker Dye—Biack & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


— The highest hill is the most slippery place, 
And fortune mocks us with a smiling face. 
— Sir. J. Denham. 


— Ayer’s Sarsaparilla operates radically upon 
the blood, thotoughly cleansing and invigorating it. 
As a safe and absolute cure for the various disor- 
ders caused by constitutional taint or infection, this 
remedy has no equal. Take it this month. 


— O well for him whose will is strong! 
He suffers, but he will not suffer long ; 
He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong. 
— Tennyson, 


— If our young ladies would take Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, the coming generation 
would be far healthier. 


— The foreman’s weary and wrinkled face 
Wears a look that is sad and solemn, 
When he looks at six ads that he has to place 
Square up at the top of one column. 
— Merchant Traveler. 
FacTs WORTH KNOWING.—In all diseases of 
the nasal mucous membrane the remedy used must 
be non-irritating. The medical profession has 
been slow to learn this. Nothing satisfactory can 
be accomplished with douches, snuffs, powders, 
syringes, astringents, or any similar application, 
they are all irritativg, do not thoroughly 
reach the affected surfaces, and should be aban- 
doned as worse than failures. A multitude of per- 
sons who bave for years borne all the worry and 
pain that catarrh can afflict, testify to radical and 
permanent cures wrought by Ely’s Cream Balm. 


— From ocean’s shore, from rural grove 
Oar friends are —s back to town, 
But better far than this, by Jove! 
The price of ice is coming down. 
— Boston Courier. 


— Weary women should use Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound ; we know it to be ef- 
ficacious. It is indeed a real blessing. 


of self thy service hath, 
place for me and 
Our human strength is w 
Oar life, apart thine. 
— Whittier. 


CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying ey 
known remedy, at last found a eres whic 
completely cured and saved him from death. An 
sufferer trom this dreadful disease sending a self- 


whether arisin 
25 cents a bottle. 


and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. 


and al 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 


— The only baby that is said io have been born 
in the White House was christened ‘‘ Henry Walk- 
er,’’ is now forty years old, and lives in Montgom- 
ery, Ala. His mother, a niece of President Polk, 
was visiting her uncle when Henry was born. 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old girdeien, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 


Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousanus of cases, 


Modern 


Classics. 


School Library for 


THIRTY-THREE Volumes neatly bound in Cloth, averaging 310 pages. 


‘* An unrivaled list of excellent works”’—Tue INDEPENDENT, New York. 
The prettiest and best little in this country.’’ 


Dr. 


ARRIS, formerly Supt. of Schools at St. Louis, Mo. 


A sample copy will be sent to any address by the publishers on receipt of 40 


fellows. 


Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
lieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this_reci 
or English, with full directions for 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with s 


, in German, French, 
reparing and 


mp, nam- 


ing this paper, W. A. NOYES, 149 Powers’ Block. 
Be 


Rochester, 


the Talmud, Babli and Yerushalmi, 
and the Midrashic Literature. 


Compiled by M. JASTROW, Pua.D. 


The work will be completed in about twelve parts 
of 96 quarto pages each. Its price has been fixed as 
low as possible, so as to place it within the reach of 
all to whom it may be of service. The first part is 
now ready for delivery. The parts will follow each 
other at intervals of about three to six months. 


any one applying for it. 


cents ; the money will be refunded if the book is returned within one month. 
A pamphlet containing the Table of Contents of each volume will be sent free to 


Longfellow’s ‘The Courtship of Miles Standish.” 


Arranged for School Exhibitions and Private Theatricals. 


Price, post-paid, 15 cents. 


Will enable any school to raise money enough to pay for the School Library described 


above. 


A FOURTH READER. 


JUST PUBLISHED: BIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES, Nos. 19 and 20. 


The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 


With Notes and a Chapter completing the Story of his Life. 


In Two Parts, 15 cents each. 


The two parts bound together in board covers, 40 cts. 


ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR SCHOOL USE, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscriptions for the whole work, or for each part 
as it appears, will be received at $2.00 per part. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 


The spsessignes offers one ofthe best Boys’ Board- 
ding Schools, in one of the best localities in New Eng- 
land. Five acres of lawn and garden, excellent 
building with furnished rooms, school library, —a 
full outfit, with the good wiil of a wel) established 
school, included. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a University in New Orleans, a teacher of Music 
and Drawing. A member of the Baptist Church pre- 
ferred. Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Wanted, 


Ten or twelve lady teachers, to go, about the first of 
January, 1887, as a colony, to a healthy and pleasant 
locality ix. the South, and to take charge of the colored 
schools of a given county. Here is a fine opportunity 
for those who would spend the winter in a mild cli- 
mate, and make themselves useful in that important 
and interesting field of labor. For full particulars 
inquire of HIRAM ORCUTT, Manag-r, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


FISHER’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOG- 
RAPHY should be examined by every 
Teacher in the Public Schools. 


add stamped envelope to Dr. Lawrence, 212 
East 9th St., New York, will recelve the recipe free 
eow 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


me 
= 
Pa 


15 VOLUMES. 


= > 

@ 
© 


“SR ILIL 


ITs CHIEF MERITS: 


COMPREHENSIVENESS, 
CONCISENESS, 


LATEST INFORMATION, 
CHEAPNESS.. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY, 
AND EASY TERMS WHEN DESIRED. 


For fuller information, prices and terms, send for Descriptive Circulars. Those who think of getting 
a Cyclopedia should communicate with us before purchasing any other work. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


SALESMEN WANTED. 


Mention this paper. 
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Yours for Health 


LYDIA E. 


PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE 

COMPOUND, 

Is a Positive Cure 


or ALL of those Painful 
) Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses so common 
among our Wives, Mothers, 
end Daughters. 

PLEASANT TO THE 
TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 


~ FOR $5.) 

Z PSE LZ OF THE LATTER 

. SENT BY MAIL sE- 

~ / CURE FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 

Mas. Prvkuam’s “GUIDE TO HEALTH” AND CONFIDEN- 

TIAL CIRCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 
AND STAMP TO LYNN, MASS, Mention this Paper, 


Quaker Testimony. 


Mrs. A. M. Dauphin of 1939 Ridge Ave., Phila- 
delphia, has done a great deal to make known 
to ladies there the great value of Mrs. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound as a cure for their troub- 
les and diseases. She writes as follows: “A 
young lady of this ey while bathing,some years 
ago, was thrown violently against the life-live 
ane the injuries received resulted in an ovarian 
tumor, which grew and enlarged until death 
seemed certain. Her physician finally advised 
her to try Mrs. Pinkham’s Compound. She did 
so, and in a short time the tumor was dissolved 
and she is now in perfect health, Lalso know of 
many cases where the medicine has been of 
great value in and alle- 
viating the pains and dangers of childbirth. 
Philadelphia ladies appreciate the worth of this 
medicine and its great value.” 


A Constant Study of a Noted Woman’s 
Life 


Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, for years made the 
diseases and weaknesses of her sex a constant 
study, and as a result of it was the famous 
“Vegetable Compound.” Her knowledge 
equalled that of any first-class physician, and 
therefore the remedy can be taken with perfect 
confidence. The subjects of treatment are so 
delicate that it is hard to be understood without 
trespassing on the grounds of what may seem 
improper language; yet itis a well-known fact 
that net one woman in ten is free from pain 
and troubles, therefore there is no good reason 
why they should not have the means placed 
before them of saving themselves all, if not the 

reater part. of the periodic and other suffering. 

he medicine is exclusively for good purposes. 


ALL TEACHERS MAY GRADUATE 


FROM 
CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY 
THROUGH THE 

TEACHERS’ READING UNION. 
Address, for Bulletins and information. 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, President, 
Boston, Mass. 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


CATARRH 


COLD in HEAD, 
CATARRH, 


HAY FEVER. 


Not a Liquid,Snuff, 
or Powder. Free ae 
Injurious Drugs a 
HAY-FEVE FR Offensive odors. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, regis- 
tered, 60 cts. Circulars free. 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 

Our New School Aids are used for 

TEACHERS! qogtueting day schools in good 
quiet order. A set contains 230 large, pretty chromo ex 
Celsior. merit and credit cards elegantly lithographed in 
inety different designs, colors and mottoes, ey r set 
$1; half set 115 cards 50c. 800 new brilliant designs 
chromo school reward, diploma, friendship, scripture, 
wedding, visiting, birthday, christmas, new year, prize, 
fine gift cards, school reports and teachers’ supplies. 


Large set samples 30¢; set 15c. Price list free. 
tpaid by mail. Stam FINE ART PUB CO., 
Wak ps taken. 


NOW READY. 


CHOICE HUMOR 
FOR READING AND RECITATION. 


Adapted for Use in Public and Private. The 
test and Best Book of Humor published. 
The selections are chosen with the greatest care, 
avoiding the coarse on the one hand and the in- 
Sipid on the other. Choice bits of Humor from 
the Burlington Hawkeye, Detroit Free Press. Maz 
Adeler,and Mark Twain are interwoven with the 
best recent Humor from Harper's Weekly, 
8 ples, pred good paper, and 
ns eces; nted on paper, 
handsomely bound. Bold everywhere or mailed 
upon receipt of price. Paper binding, 80 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents, 


The National School of Blocution and Oratory, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, 


rtment, PHILADBLPHIA, Pa. 
Cuas. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures in 
brightdesigns. 10e. OARD Brooklyn, 


JOURNAT OF EDUCATION. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The November Century 
ginning the publication of “ The Life of Lineoln,” b 
is private secretaries, John C. Nicolay and Col. 
gona Hay. Two prefaces, one editorial and the other 
y the writers, give ample account of the work, and 
call attention to the exceptional opportunities which 
these gentlemen have had to prepare what is certain 
to be the fullest and most authoritative work on the 
subject. On the pictorial side there is a frontis- 
iece portrait of Lincoln in 1860, from a remarkably 
ne otograph, a portrait of Boone from Sully’s 
ainting from life, and the traditions of the Lineoln 
omes and localities are carefully gathered up picto- 
rially to supplement the text. A fac-simile aa pas- 
sage of Mr. Lowell’s “Commemoration Ode,” refer- 
ring to Lincoln, is printed at the be inning of the 
Tagazine, and certain other tac-similes throw new 
ight upon the early history of the Lincolns. A time- 
ly paper for election day is contributed by Theodore 
sevelt, on “‘ Machine Polities in New York City.” 
An illustrated paper on another far-reaching ques- 
tion is Need of Trade Schools,” by Col. 
Auchmuty, founder of the New York Trade Schools, 
who discusses his subject with reference to what is 
being done in this line of progress in different parts 
of the world. On the side of art and archeology Phere 
is an illustrated paper by Dr. Charles Waldstein, on 
The Temple of the Ephesian Artemis, and the An- 
cient Silver Paterafrom Bernay.”’ In fiction, besides 
Mr. Howells’ novel, “ The Minister's Charge,” there 
is a short story of the East and West, by Mrs. Mary 
Hallock Foote, “ The Fate of a Voice,” with an illus- 
tration by the author; and the first part of a new 
novel by rank R. Stockton, entitled “The Hundredth 
Man, in an entirely new vein. Among the poems 
are “Clevedon Church,” of Arthur Hallam’s 
grave, by Andrew Lang; “The Questioner of the 
phinx,” by Miss M. Virginia Donaghe; ‘ The Re- 
former,” by Paul Hermes, and one on “The Life- 
Mask of Abraham Lincoln,” by R. W. Gilder. There 
are also letters. on subjects as different as “ Time- 
skoning for the Twentieth Century,” b Principal 
Grant of Queen’s University, Canada, “ Genius and 
Matrimony,” by Catherine Baldwin, and ** The Archi- 
a League of New York,” by Mrs. Van Rens- 


— Ha "s Magazine for November is heavil 
weighted with a rare feast of good things for deligh 
ful entertainment and welcome instruction. In the 
eading article George Parsons Lathrop unfolds 

The Literary Movement in New York,” vigorously 
sketching the development of literary activity in 
the metropolis from the time of Irving and Cooper 
to the multitude of brilliant authors of the pres- 
ent day. Fifteen portraits of the most conspicu- 
ous writers accompany the text, and the frontispiece 
of the number is a group, * At the Authors Club.” 
Madame Juliette Adam gives the inside history of 
a remarkable coterie of French celebrities. ‘A 
page portrait and three pictures drawn and engraved 
n Paris illustrate this remarkable paper. “ Hivts 
on Speech-making,” by Col. Thomas W. Higginson 
contains helpful suggestions from an accomplishe 
speaker in regard to the acquisition of an off-hand 

ointed address. Edwin de Leon writes the secret 
istory of the death of Khedive Ismafi’s foster- 
brother, under the title “ The Tragedy of the Mouffe- 
tich,” and the brief record is a thrilling revelation of 
Turkish conniving. Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford’s 
story, “ The Tragic Story of Binns,” is full of roman- 
tic eating. The three poems, by Philip Bourke 
Marston, Charles W. Coleman, and Frances L. Mace. 
are delicate pictures, rich in imagination. The de- 
pertuneaee under George William Curtis, William 

ean Howells, and Charles Dudley Warner main- 
tain their usual strength, and a lively feature of the 
Drawer is a ridiculous ballad, ** The Lay of the Lob- 
ster,’’ with three illustrations by E. A. Abbey. 


— St. Nicholas for November, the first number of 
the new volume, is an early realization of the good 
things promised in the attractive prospectus. Louisa 
M. Alcott contributes a charming and characteristic 
story, called ‘The Blind Lark.” Then some of the 
wonderfully clever tales that Victor Hugo, the great 
French poet and novelist, used to tell his favorite 
grandchildren have been collected, and are here put 
into English for the first time by Brander Matthews, 
with capital illustrations by Reginald B. Birch. Out- 
of-door sports receive recognition in a spirited story 
of a Yale-Princeton foot-ball match, with the queer 
title of ** Richard Carr’s. Baby.” Pictures of Celia 
Thaxter’s study and Edmund Clarence Stedman’s 
summer home are among Harry Fenn’s beautiful 
illustrations of Alice Wellington Rollins’ “ A City of 
Old Homesteads.’’ There is a capital descriptive 

per, abundantly illustrated, on * Boring for Oil.” 
Hilen Gray Cone has a beautiful “ Dolly’s Lullaby,” 
set tomusic by Karl Klanser, and to pictures by 
Laura C, Hills. Harlan H. Ballard describes the 
“Second General Convention of the A. A.” There 
are ms by Eudora M. 8. Bumstead, Ida Whipple 
Benham, and Edith M. Thomas; a frontisplece by 
Mary Hallock Foote, and other pictures by sperack, 


Share, J. C. Beard, Rogers, Sandham, Drake, an 
others. 


—The first number of the Art Review, a new 
monthly magazine published in New York is a brill- 
iant success. In each number there will be an orig- 
inal etching, made for the magazine by one of the 
leading American etchers, and three photogravure 
reproductions of American artists’ works. In the 
first number is an etching by F. 8. Church entitled 
Dreamers.” The three photogravures of the 
October number reproduce paintings by J. Carroll 
Beckwith and Francis C. Jones, from the collection 
of Mr. Thos. B. Clarke of New York, as also a piece 
of statuary, ‘“‘ David before the Combat,”’ by Geo. T. 
Brewster, an American pupil of Mercié, The literary 
eontents of the eaneiee will consist mainly of 
signed articles by leading art-writers, and will relate 
more especially to current phases and events of 
painting, sculpture, prints, architecture from an art 
point of view, decorative art, industrial art, etc., in 
this country. The contributors to the October num- 
ber include Charles de Kay, Geo. Parsons Lathrop, 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, and 8. R. Koebler. 
The price of the magazine has been fixed at 50 cents 
acopy and $5.00 a year. The publisher is Geo. F. 
Kelly. 


maks a pew era in be- 


— The Unitarian Review and Religious M ne 
is published at 141 Franklin St., Boston, at $3.00 a 
year; single numbers, 30 cents. The Review main- 
tains the same theological and religious position it 
has historically held, of Unitarian Christianity, and 
welcomes the freest discussion of all social, ethical, 
and spiritual questions ty em scholarly, and rever- 
ent investigators. The Editorial Department con- 
tains notices or criticisms of current events, and 
fuller information of religious movements through- 
out the world; while the careful review of new pub- 
lications is made very much more prominent. 


— The Homiletic Review, edited by I. K. Funk, 
D.D., and J. M. Sherwood, D.D., and published b 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York, is one of the mos 
thoughtful magazines of religious thought and ser- 
monic literature of the age, and contains discussions 


of timely and practical issues. Price, $3.00 a year;|janeous works of FICTION, 
30 cents per single number. OETRY, 

a Treasury, of which J. Sanderson, TRAVEL, 
D “gpa ~ H. editor, 18 ublished by E. B. Treat, | any School Books you may have on bend amt ieee to 
771 Broadway, New York City. Price, $2.50; single | dispose of. Terms subm tted on receipt stat- 
copies, 25 cents. Its monthly table of contents fur- | ing condition and copyright a ian a ton 
nishes helps to pastors, of great value, and also food ; . E. BAB 
for thought for the layman. 518 Street, Boston, Mass. 


Geachers’ Agencies. | Geachers’ Agencies. 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway 'TTeachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work, 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 
responsible positions at good salaries. 


EST TEACHERS, | 


Res provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL LNSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Fi eac. Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Poomatiy provides for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERBE, 


31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


Do you Do you 


want” TEAGHERS ? "vax" SCHOOLS ? 
Southern School Agency. 


EsTABLISHED 1880. 
1. Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 


Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable o. at, 
h should 


small cost. 3. Teachers wishing Sou 
address, with stamp. 8.8. WOOLWINE, Prop’r, 
eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Best facilities and methods. Tangible proof of suc- 
cess in providing Teachers with Positions, in the fact 
that our income is derived from commissions thus 
earned, Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 


R. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 
b TEACHER®’ 
H. HESSE’S AGENCY, 
12 EK. 17th Street, New Vork City. 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 

Governesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 

in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 

and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 

References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 

Fish, ex-Secy Evarts, Cyrus W. Field 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Sucorssrut TEACHERS seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evsrerr O. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ANS EXCH, 
Teachers’ Bureau Ve 


[Both Sexes.] 


Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and’ 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Sronceraphers Copy- | 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVE 

829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
B Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
yee OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 

trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


DLER SOIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
Cur e, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


TITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 

tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
e apply to Rev. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cus. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
M for of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further rticulars apply at the 


Washington St. (Deacon House), Bosto 
H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


addr 
circulars, ete. 8s 
me ‘Mies ELLEN Principal. 


RMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


ASSAI ETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
M AT WORCESTER. 


particulars, address 
E. H. RussExt, Principal. 


SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
D. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


‘ SOHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 


ISLAND NORMAL SCHOO 
course of study, 3 years. 


STATE NORMAL 
Prin 


A Special and Ad- 
La gl Course for special classes of students. Ad- 
dress, for circular or information, T. J. MorGaN, Pri. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BOUGHT. 


We will purchase for cash, or exchange for miscel- 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can hel 
teachers of any grade in securing positions,—n 

hn some distant State, but here in New England. We 

invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 

tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 

selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 


ers. Address 
M. T. ROCERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


W. BARDEEN, 
Manager, 


The Best Agency for Em- 
ployers, other things being 
equal, is that which 
the largest number of selected, 
available, and thoroughly clas- 
sified candidates. Our Agency 
now numbers more than 3,000 
teachers, to each of whom is 
assigned a peperate envelope 
graph, testimo- 
nials, and all letters received. 
By severai systems of indexing, a moment’s glance 
will show which of all of these teachers are available 
for a particular position, and then acloser comparison 
from their envelopes soon points out the best fitted. 
Among teachers recently placed are two lady teach- 
ers at Marshalltown, Ia., $1,000 and $600; teacher of 
mathematics, State Normal School, Peru, Neb., $1,200; 

rincipal High School, Auburn, N. Y ,000, ete. 

ead this, which is a sample of many letters received: 
* ELMIRA, N. Y., Sept. 2, 1886. As a result of a re- 
cent application to you for a science teacher in our 
Free Academy, engagement has been made with Miss 
Carrie L. Richardson, at $650. Allow me to express 
our hearty ap reciation of your premytnase and the 
manifest care taken exactly to fill our want.—G. V. 
R. MERRILL, Supt.” 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 


mm eel to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 


Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no to of the 
special advantages offe: y this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Address or call u 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Mana 
8 Somerset St., 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


“ MARIETTA COLLEGE, OCT. 22, 1886. 

From my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, I should 
not expect any man in the country to excel him in 
selecting the right teacher for the right place.” — 
JOHN EATON, resident Marietta College, and for 
sixteen years United States Commis’r of Education. 


Primary and Grammar Teachers. 


Who have had norma! training and successful expe- 
rience, for in vicinity of 
Bosto’ sewhere. at once 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Syracuse, 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


We are able, to-day, to furnish exceptionally well- 
trained and skilled teachers in the departmerts of 
Ancient and Modern Languages, 
and Xindergarten ; can supply competent persons to 
p'ay the organ atchurch. Constant accession of new 
members for every department of instruction. 

IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Bt., 
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JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIV.—No. 17. 


COMPOSITION DAY MADE BRIGHT! 


SELEC 


TIONS 


—— FOR — 


WRITTEN REPRODUCTION. 


By EDWARD R. SHAW, Principal of the Yonkers (N. Y.) High School. 


A collection of carefully graded selections, designed to aid the teacher in making composition writ- 


ing and language 


with suggestions to the teacher at the beginning of 


study interesting and attractive to the pupils. The work is divided into three parts, 


each part, and notes. 


Sample copies of this work will be mailed, post-paid, to teachers, on receipt of 53 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Barnes’ New Geography. 


TWO BOOKS ONLY. 
= h 

These splendid books are edited by the veteran 


er, 
JAMES MONTEITH. 
* dissatisfied with the books youare using 
send for Barnes’ Two-Book series be- 
fore making aselection. It is impossible to get an 
idea of their excellence in a short notice like this. 


The two books comprise everything that is necessa 
to know of the subject; they are profusely illustrated 
with superb e vings; they have the best maps we 
have yet seen. In short, they have every excellence. 


March, 1886. 
— pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, 
on pt 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
lil & 113 William St. NEW YORK 
H. B. CaRRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Bostun. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
——AGENCY FOR—— 

HOLT & CO”S, STEIGER’S LOCK- 
DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S. 
Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIpsic PUBLICATIONS. 

la Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign a 
Subscription ney for Foreign Pe icals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest -- The Best. 


\\ 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
Joun A. Boye, Manager, 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


STUDENTS’ EDITION 


— OF — 


Standard Poetry. 


With Notes by W. J. Roire, A. M., and many 
Illustrations. 


SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE, 
ee printed for the first time in 
TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS. 


The first complete ‘‘ Variorum "’ edition. 


SELECT POEMS of TENNYSON. 
The Lady of Shalott, Dream of Fair Women. 
Morte d’ Arthur, Locksley Hall, The Brook,ete, 
SCOTT’S MARMION. 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S TENNYSON, 
CHILDE HAROLD. 


Each in one vol., 16mo. Richly and copiously 
illustrated. 


Send for Soins Circulars, containing the 
Editor’ s practical hints on the school study of poetry. 


TICKNOR & CO., 


590 d 211 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE NEWS for November 


Contains an interesting and important article upon 
“ Earthquakes” by Professor N.S. Shaler. The Oc- 
tober number containing the “ Telescope” and 
‘Mound Builder” articles is still in print. Price 
of either number, 10 cents, or the paper will be sent 
till January, 1888, including the October and Novem- 
ber numbers, on receipt of one dollar, the regular 
Address, 
OPULAR SCIENCE NEWS 
19 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


| MONROE'S INE W READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 
PURLISH NEW YORK, 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 

Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Chemseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 

Keetel’s French Course ; 

Beed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in En- 

glish and Migher Lessons in English ; 

Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 

51 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


Routledge’s Historical Course, 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


With Maps and many illustrations. About 225 pages 
h. Quarto, boards, each, $1.00. 


FRANCE, 
GERMANY, 


UNITED STATES, 
ENGLAND, 
ERELAND. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 
eow 9 Lafayette Place, New Vork. 


SCIENCE AND TEMPERANCE. 


Alcohol and Science, . Paper Cover, $0.50 
Book. 


publications sent free upon application. Address 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 
J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 Reade Street, New York. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature. 

Lieyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

BRaub’s Normal Speliers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalied Outline Maps. 

Sheppard’s Constitutiou. 

Peterseon’s Science. ~ eow 


The Modern Speller. 


160 pp., boards. A new book on a new plan, 
adapted to modern methods. By mail, postpaid, 
for 25 cents. Published by 

TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 


THE GILMAN MAP DRAWING. 


Entirely novel, and radically different from any 
system heretofore known. Wonderfully efficient in 

e study of geography. Sample portfolio of blanks, 
prepared paper, instructions, etc., sent free to any 
address, postpaid, on receipt of 15 cents. 

It will pay any teacher to investi this. 

J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
eow 14 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 

A Desortrprive Crroutar of Dr. Sauveur’s Works for the teaching of French and 
Latin, according to his method (the natural method) will be sent free to applicants. 

A copy of any of these books will be sent to Teachers by the author on receipt of 


half the retail price. 
Address DR. L. SAUVEUR, 


3800 Locust St., Pa, 


THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 


By JOHN W. TUFTS anv H. E. HOLT. 


A CARD. 

The undersigned begs to announce that, having be- 
come a partner in the firm of SILVER, RoGERs & Co., 
Publishers, his office will be hereafter at 60 Brom- 
fleld Street. 

THE NoRMAL Music READERS AND CHARTs here- 
tofore published under his management will be here- 
after published by SILVER, RoGERs & Co., to whom 
correspondence relating thereto should be addressed. 

The New York Agency for these publications will 
be at 9 Bond St.. Mr. FRANK D. BEATTYS, Manager, 
and the Chicago Agency with Messrs. 5. A. MAx- 
WELL & Co. 

The Canadian editions of the NoRMAL Music 
READERS AND CHARTs will be published as before in 
Toronto, by the CANADA PUBLISHING Co. 

EDGAR O. SILVER, General Manager. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Re 3s in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, . 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, 40 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.1 
Leckyer’s Elem. Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


42 Bleecker St., 
THOS. NELSON & SON, “xew 
Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 

To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 

beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - 
Brandt’s German Grammar 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, - - . 1.50 
Crane & Brun’s French Reader, e 4,60 
Day’s Phychology, Kthics, Esthetics, and Logic. 
Hart’s German cs for students, 

(4 vols. ready) 60 and $1.00 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - - .50 


The Temperance Lesson 5 . 
Temperance Physiology, Guthrie, ad 30 ry foe’ 4:30 
Teachers, -25 | Lefingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
30 | Lodeman’s German Exercises, - - . + .50 
full -50 | Phyfe’s How Should | Pronounce, 1.20 
A full descriptive catalogue of 1,500 temperance Art Hand-Books, 9 vols. Each 55 


Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading, - 
Putnam's Series of Atiases, (14 vois.), Tbe. to $20 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. §8,00 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - ~- 1.55 


Sturtevant’s Kcomomics, - «= 4.75 
The Elementary Science Series ie Each, .75 
The Advanced mee Series (18 vols.) 1.25 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on 
to the publishers. 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practica] new method for oes ay the 
German language. Edition for self-instruction, in 12 
numbers, at 10 cents each, soid separately; School- 
edition (without Keys), bound in cloth, $1.25. For 


TALKS’ WITH TEACHERS. 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO. 


Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., . . $1.00. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


the correct teaching of Form and Dra in every} 
stage, and especially at the outset. 
or catalogue an iculars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
Agency, 7 Park S8t., Boston, ‘Mass. 
ABASH A 


MANY PLEASANT HOURS 


old people, too, in the enjoyment of singing toge 
at the “ singing school” or in the home circle. 


Bright, Cheerful, Invigorating, and Refining 


Must be the Soemgs, Glees, Cheoruses, Part. 
Songs, eic., required by those who shall sing togeth- 
er during the coming long winter evenings; and with 
this fact in mind, we recommend 


THE ROYAL SINGER, 


BY L. EMERSON, 


Which holds the field against all comers as the chief 


book for singing classes in 1886-7. Good music, 


sacred and secular. Improved instructions. 60 cts., 
$6.00 per dozen. Send for descriptive circular. 


Quartet Clubs, Singing Societies, 


And other Associations that use vocal music, should 
examine 


70) ANTHEMS OF PRAISE, write $i Cr $0 per tox: 
AMERICAN MALE CHOIR, 


$1.00 ; or $9.00 per dozen. 


Sent by Mail for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


FOR 1886. 
Christmas Selections 


Containing new and beautiful carols, receded by 
an interesting and instructive ponsive Ser- 
vice. 16 Pages. Printed incolors. Price 5cts. each, 
or cts. a dozen by mail postpaid; ®4 a hundred by 
express not prepaid. 

Peace on Earth. 

A Christmas Service J. E, HALL, 
Consisting of Responsive Readings and Recitations, 
thronghont, whichare interspersed new and appro- 
ae ay songs prepared especially for this Service. 
rice same as for “Christmas Selections.’’ 


TheWAIFS’ CHRISTMAS 


A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA By 

CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM end GEO. F. ROOT, 

Illustrating the true spirit in which Christmas 
should be observed—that is the «pirit of kindliness 
and good will to all. Price S0cts. each by mail post- 
paid; $3a dozen by express not prepaid. 

Send for our complete list of Christmas Music. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH 60., Cincinnati, 0. 
And 19 East 16th Street, New York City. 
MMB For Sale by all Music and Book Dealers. ay 


sale by all booksellers; sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, Prof. A. KNOFLACH, 140 Nassau St., New, 
ork. pectus mailed free. eow 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 
PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 
Murray’s Essential Lessons in English, 


0 | Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, - - 


McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, 75 
Kellerman’s Elements of - 1 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Literature, 1.25 


Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution, - = 1.25 
Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, eac - 25 
Harrison’s French Syntax, e 2,00 


Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, - 60 
8, prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 


NOW READY: 


LA FRANCE. 


Notes @un Americain, recucillies et mises en 

ordre par A. de Rougemont. 

An entertaining and instructive Reading Book for 
French Classes of the Middle grade. 12mo, cloth, 
188 pp. Sent by ay »stpaid, on receipt of 90 cts, 

8 


Addres 
THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY 
21 University Place, New York City. 


A NEW BOOK by A. MELVILLE BELL. 
Essays and Postscripts on Elocution.” 


Contents :—The Science of Elocution —Faults in Read- 
ing and Speaking.—EnglishPronunciation.—English Pho- 
netic Elements. — Alphabetics — Relation of Tones; o 
Language.—The Tones of Speech.—The Instrument ot 
Speech,—Respiration in Speech.—Phonetic Syllabication. 
—Accent.—Emphasis.—_Rhythm as Affecting Reading.— 
Rhyme as Affecting Pronunciation.—Expressive Speech. 
Action.—Class Characteristics of Delivery.—Defects and 
Impediments of Speech. — Orthography. — Visibility of 
Speech. — Imitation.— Reading and Readers.— Oratory 
and Orators.—An Alphabet of Orators.—A Shadow- 
Class of Students. 

Cloth, $1.25, posrpald. Address the Publisher, 
EDGAR 8. WERNER, 48 University Pl., New York. 


Fisher's “ Kssentials of Geography.” 


Helectic Educational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Cleveland (O.) public schools, 


elemen 
Constructive Drawing, with 
used in connection with any system of ao 


Illustrated. One vol., 16mo, 121 pages. 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. Reavy Szpr. Isr. 


The Elements of Pedagogy. By Emerson E,. Warr, LL.D., Supt. of Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools. A thorough and practical discussion of the ries ad of 
school education. For Normal Schools, Institutes, Reading Circles, and for all 
persone interested in education. 12mo, full cloth. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
FOR SCHOOL AND SHOP. By Franx Axor, Supt. of Drawing in the 


Mailing price, $1.17. 


Designed to develop in the minds of pupils in grammar and high school 
ry principle of mechanical drawing. Part Geometrical with 
Preceded by a chapter on “ Draughting Tools. May be 


Introduction and Sample Copy Price, 35 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 43 Rts 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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